






































— { then ¢ ¢ « When the carefree sentiment expressed on this ancient mug is once more the jovial boast of the farmer, peace and 
earth will be the bountiful harvest of our sacrifices. Until then, there are deep furrows to plough and no time for aught else but work. Farmers 
iew battle for Britain—powerfully mechanised with their Fordson Tractors. 

t Neighbour Arrange with your neighbour to pool your machinery and so help the war effort. Fi alV. 1 {) b Y 
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PERSONAL 


DVERTISER desires post country house or 
estate maintenance and repair work. Box 149. 
NTIQUE FURNITURE at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 5, Gran- 
tham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 3273. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
RUSHES and Toilet Sets renovated and 
restored in any material—Tortoiseshell and 











Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 

IGARS. Have you any Havana Cigars? 

Private smoker would purchase. Please 
mention brand and size. Box 142. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 

DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 


export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 27, Bruton 

St., W.1. (ist floor) has several fashionable 
Fur Coats for Sale ‘secondhand, good condition) 
‘ncluding Mink. Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 
and Musquash, etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 
part exc hange 


AME. Full control prices are paid for all 
game offered to MAC FISHERIES. Consult 
the nearest local branch manager, or write 
“M.C.,”". MAC FISHERIES, 154 Castle Hill, 
Reading. 
AME. Messrs. SPIERS & POND LTD., will 
be pleased to contract for purchase of large or 
small supplies of all classesof game direct from 
shoots. Full control prices and carriage paid. 
Hampers supplied. 35, New Bridge St., E.C.4. 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES. 
SPOT CASH or offer. Cail or send registered 
post HARRODS, London. S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. 

A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Writeforstock list. lu & 13 St. George 
Street, Hanover Souare, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 

AVA «E, Massage Baths, Electricity, Emano- 

Therapy. KATHLEEN THOMAS, 662 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. SPE 0514. 
ae. Colonic Lavage, Sunlight and Foam 

Baths are invaluable in casesof rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility —MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


MS. COAT. Good second-hand 
wanted. Write Box 27. 


mink coat 


N ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5)- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1 
OVIES AND TALKIES. IDLE CAPITAL ! 
Convert your home Movie Projector into 
cash. 8, 9.5 and 16mm. Home Movies and 16 mm. 
Home Talkies; also Leica, Contax and other 
modern roll film cameras ARE STILL WANTED. 
Please release yours. Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. 
colds, obesity, headaches, 
Tel. : Mayfair 1985. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breecnes 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order Top prices paid. Send reg. 


Insomnia, 
indigestion, 





Cash or offer by ceturn.—KAY’S (CL), 19 Hop- 
wood Avenue, Manchester 4 
; LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED.—Mixture for all small cage- 
birds: 3 lb. 5/-, 7 1b. 10/6, 14 lbs. 20/-. SPECIAL 


BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid.—G. 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 
ORDON SETTER, aged 7 months, grand, well- 
built dog, excellent bone and colouring, by 
Wossen 01 Winsdon, ex Cannie Lass of Dendy.— 
Mrs. ROWE, 95 Pinner View, Harrow. 
ORDON SETTER Puppies for sale, by Wossen 
of Winsdon from Lady Beatty of Shippen. 
Show, gun or ideal companions.—L. MORSE, 38 
Chalmers Road, Cambridge. 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL wanted. Mature 
pairs of WILD geese, any species. Must be 
pinioned and guarantced hand-reared. Box 145. 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”” Full directions. 7lb., 7/6; 14lb., 14/-; 28lb., 
24/-; S6lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
Ov- OX BY-PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


ONIES (ride or drive); also driving TRAPS 

and HARNESSES for sale. Week’s trial 
willingly given.—R. MARKS, Nevendon Road 
Wickford, Essex (tel. Wickford 289). Trains met 
by arrangement. 

ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 

assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Hanworth Lane. Chertsey. 3252. 


C1 “PEDIGREE. 





IAMESE Kittens. Dense blue 
eyes, champion strain, from 3 gns.—KEMP, 
14 Ashburton Road, Croydon. Tel.: Add. 1963. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 








____si/6 per line. Personal 2\-. (Min.3lines.) 
EDUCATIONAL : FOR SALE 
ABBITAS, THRING &CO.,LTD., FQ LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 


Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
3, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 0161. (4 LINES). 
GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


TELEPHONE: 
ANGFORD 
EYWOOD, 

in extremely 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 


Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 


Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 
Michaelmas Term begins September 22nd. 
Matriculation, post-Matriculation work in Arts, 
Science. Secretarial Course. Training for those 
aiming at specialised, responsible work in the 
Women’s Services. Particulars: Acting Principal. 
HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL:MISS 
RANDALL, Ist class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


_ FASHION AND BEAUTY 


(eevee. An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 
Telephones : Vietoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (oftices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Great Russell 

Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Model Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 
from the best Houses in London. Good prices 
given. Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT in pertect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this isa genuine one. Write Box 115. 


.. 4sLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 

RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street. W.1. Tel. MAY 1651 

HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 

Good clothes bought and sold. Room 27 
55, Berners-st. W.1. Museum 2273, 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
.ATH, BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide view 
over Somerset and Gloucestershire. Squash, 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking in perfect 
country. English cooking at its best; central 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. Garage. 


RAUGHING, Nr. WARE, HERTS. THE GABLE 
Small sixteenth-century Guest House, has a 
double bedded room available from October, 
Short or long stay. Good cooking; comfortable; 
pretty country; London 28 miles. £3 13s. 6d. each, 
BEDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel. . Bedford 2074 (Management) 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
‘ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
FORT 








38 '40, 











“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” 
*XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OFFLEY 
MANOR. Charming, peaceful country, Own 
produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, Adbaston 247. 





Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins.. 
36s. ; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each: post free. —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

ARAVANS. Siddall. 14 ft. long, double 

panelled, 2 single berths, 1 double berth. 
Wardrobe; sink and draining board. Gas cooking 
and lighting, also electric lighting. Folding 
partition, forming 2 rooms. Chromium plated 
window frames. Tyres. practically unworn. 
Automatic brake. Thoroughly overhauled, 
repainted, French polished. Complete with 
crockery, cutlery and full equipment. Choice 
of 3. Price £295. 

40 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206 Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

New display Ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Open every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays. 


UN REPAIRS New barrels, stocks, springs, 
etc. Best work. One new English hammerless 
30 inch barrels, 6 lbs. 13 ozs. £21. JOHN WHITE, 
14 Robert Rd., Handsworth, Birmingham. Est.1881. 


pL Abs: Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4 l5s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, . Cumberland 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, “soft, _ lasting, ‘M4; yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


M2": 18TH CENTURY, of your county, finely 
coloured. 106 mounted; various types.— 
P. J. RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants, 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W. C.2. Euston | 5215. 











TAMPS ! Barly British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms} of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used ‘moderns, “K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd,, S.W.18. 
WEEDS. Your f favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


dis WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 


LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W. C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent.’s, “and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
sucn intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years, 
Evening wear not accepted. 


OUNTRY LIFE. Copies of July 3, 10, 24 and 31 
wanted.—Mrs. HUNT, Wyvenhoe, Short- 
heath Rd., Farnham, Surrey. Tel.: : Farnham 6081. 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 














UNS wanted. D.B. hammerless 16- bore, also 

.410 Gun to take 2} in. cases.—Price and 
particulars to J. J. JOHNSON, Architect, 
Redditch. = 

AGIC, ASTROLOGY, . YOGA. "Books on 


occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W. C.1. HOL. 2120. 


RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets and Rugs 

wanted. Good prices paid if in good 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
co., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. _ Man. House: 1682. 


IDING MACKINTOSH, in good order, wanted 
urgently. Length about 46 in.—Box 150. 


ECOND-HAND FUR COATS, _ particularly 
Musquash, Squirrell, Persian and Indian 
Lamb. Buyer in Manchester. —Box 147. 


GIVER TEA and COFFEE “SERVICE. Early 
Victorian or earlier period. Private buyer. 
2, Wi West Drive, Cheam. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. THE WILLIAM AND 

MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedrooms (18 

in the Guest House), particularly caters for the 

Services and War Workers. First class restaurant 

open for Non-residents. Attractive Club Cocktail 
bar. Good rail facilities. Tel. 2575 and 203911. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 

St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “‘C.L. 
Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31. 














GARDENING 


Bus. —All flowering King Alfred, 

Commando, Cresus, Golden Spur Gold 
Phenix, Brjlliancy, Victoria, Che erfulnec: 
Bonfire, 29s. 100, Barri, Evangeline, Priory p,\ 
Helios, 15s, Double White and Pheasant, 
sweet scented, 12s. 6d. 100. White Mite 
Lilies, Crown Imperial, £1 20. Muscari H mn 





Empero, 


Blue, 8s. and 10s. 100. Mixed Daffs. an Nore 
12s. 100, 100s. 1,000—all carriage paid. Nov 4 


please order early as the Ministry of Ty, 
is stopping cut flowers from travellj 
nurserymen are not allowed to groy 
greenhouses this winter, so flowers w 
scarce.—CHARLES CURTIS (47-year 
Chatteris, Cambs. 


ULBS. —Snowdrops, single or doubis, gs 10s 
and 12s.; Muscari, Heavenly Blu», 6s. 
and 10s. Anemone St. Briged, 8s and 1 8.: Wint 
Aconites, 10s. ;—all per 100; Autumn is us, * 
and 10s.; Cyclamen Persicum, salmon. req shad 
mixed,10s. and 12s.; Crown Imperials, 12s,; Whi; 
Madonna Lily, 12s., Freesias, Hybr ds, chojc, 
mixed, 6s., and 8s.; all per dozen. Seid for Lis 
Narciss. and Daffs., etc., for early f reing, 
CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb ‘/arehous; 
and Offices, Wisbech. 7 


AFFODILS.—Laree first- -quality D uble Nos: 
suitable for Christmas forcing in i 


anspor 
ng ani 
bulbs jp 

ll be very 
edvertiser 








b 9ts, bowls 
etc., King Alfred, Emperor, Helis, Golde 
Spur. Croesus. E. H. Krelage, Prof. \ esterdyKe 
Wrestler, Liberty, Oliver Cromwel Victoria rf 
Sir Watkin, Double Cheerfulness.—all at 25s, an, ' 
30s. per 100. Send for List. Tt 

CROSS and CO., The Falcon Bulb \ ‘arehousefl 
and Offices, Wisbech. } 
N-TOUT-CAS. Largest’ makers of \ ard tenni 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, ) ATERIAIp 
ready the moment the V day arrives, Hy 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD.. SYSTON, L ICESTER 
ANTASTEX LTD.. Mill Hill, N.W.7. Fin. 1213) 
Geo. W. Kent, F.R.H.S., of Warning id, sussex 
writes ‘I treated some roses 2 years ag», and hayd 
had no flies since.”’ 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS PRUCTED), 


Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927 ~GEORGHI 
G. WHITELEGG. Nurseries, Chislehu:st, Kent. 
XARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh for pro! 
tecting peaches and nectarines rom birds! 


25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 18s.; 25 x 4, 23s.; 25 x6 


30s.; 25 x 8, 34s. Carr. paid.—H. ROBINSON, Net 
Works, Rye. 
ERBS. For culinary and salad herbs! 
MENTHA MINTS and MEDICINAL 


PL ANTS. —DEWEY, Burghfield, Berkshire. 


“AWNS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. ‘yds, kills 

moss and weeds in turf, £1; dredger, 3/6 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, Plantains 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depositor, 6 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound advice free 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex, 


ARCISSI and DAFFODILS. —Poeticus Sweet 


and Red Eye Varieties, Kestrell, Twinn, 
Miss Willmott, Bonfire, Flame, Brilliancy 
Horace, Glory of Lisse, The Star—all at 2s 


per 100. Also Pheasant Eye, Sweet Scented and 
Double White. Also Pleno, Odorata Sweet Scented 
both at 10s. per 100; 8Cs. per 1,000. Send for | 
of ali Bulbs. 

CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb Warehouses 
and Offices, Wisbech. 


AVING STONE. ‘Quantity old London York 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular)- 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Ph 335 


EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS of quali 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon} 
Cambs. 












SITUATIONS VACANT 
Sub, ect to Government Restrictions. 
GENTS WANTED with sound connectio 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-know) 
speciality product. Write Box 983 


OOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY taught 
by post. Fee moderate. Great demand {ij 








those certificated—salaries £300. Brochure§ 
testimonials FREE.—C.L. COLLEGE, 21 Cit) 
Road, E.C.1. 


BeMincuam AND MIDLAND EYE HOSPITAL 
(Evacuated to safe area) 

(Burcot Grange, Blackwell, Worcs.) { 
Applications are invited for the posts 
PROBATIONERS at this Hospital, which willy 

shortly become vacant. 

The training extends over a period of 2 yeals 
and 3 months, during which lectures are give 
by the Honorary Surgeons and Matron 
Certificates are awarded. 

The experience and training are invaluable 
those who propose to take up general tra 
after. 

Candidates must be strong, well educated, ay 
not less than 164 years of age. 

Salary: £30 the first year, £35 se 
with laundry allowance and uniform. 

Applications should be addressed to the Matto! 
from whom further information can be obtaineé 


AREER FOR GIRLS. IN A PENSIONAB 
RESERVED OCCUPATION. 
KENT COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITAL, 
MAIDSTONE ' 

Vacancies exist for well-educated girls ™ 
training in the nursing of mental and nervor 
disorders. No previous experience is secessal! 
and candidates are prepared for exam’ iations "| 
the General Nursing Council by Reside?:t Medi 
Officers and a Sister-Tutor. 

The commencing salary is £2 8s. 
rising to £2 15s. 9d. per week at the ©) 
ment of the second year, and thereafte 
fication to £4 per week. These salarie 
war addition of at present 6s. 6d. per ' 
maximum deduction made for board, | 
laundry is at present £1 3s, 3d. per wee 

Reasonable travelling expenses refu 
four months’ satisfactory service. 

Temporary posts are also available ts 
rates of remuneration. 

All Probationers on obtaining the recess 
qualifications are eligible for highe: pos’ " 
salaries between £165 and £355 per ar um, W* 
full residential emoluments. 

For further particulars and applica 
apply MATRON. 








nd yeal 











on form 


—— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF 30,000 ACRES 


One of the best Grouse Moors and Deer Forests in the North of Scotland. 
17 miles from Main Highland Railway Station. 


THE RESIDENCE is an old and 
historical building dating back to 
the XIVth century, largely ex- 
tended and interior rearranged and 
decorated with great taste. 











It is situated on a rocky elevation, 
with very fine views and is approached 
by a beautiful Avenue with entrance 
lodge. Entrance hall, dining and 
drawing rooms, gun room, library, 
billiard room, 9 bedrooms, 8 servants’ 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central 











heating. Electricity. 

—_ Stabling. Garages. Large walled : EXCELLENT SPORTING 
er e . 
INAL garden well stocked with flowers including 
- and fruit trees. Vegetable garden. SHOOTING OVER 21,500 ACRES 
ye Timbered grounds and _ woods. with a good game bag of Grouse, 
tains Partridges, Blackgame and 
r, €( Woodcock, etc. 
» free SUBSTANTIALLY 
ex — Salmon, Grilse and Sea _ Trout 
Sweet STONE-BUILT LODGE, Fishing for about 5 miles in a 
bale river (both banks) and in two small 
Ape conveniently situated for the Moor lochs, and Sea Fishing. 
ented and Forest, with fine views. Rent Roll of £1,865 per annum 
ori 

FOR SALE AS A WHOLE or 
sti 2 public rooms, 10 bedrooms, the Residence and 160 Acres 
York 2 bathrooms. Garages. would be sold separately. 
ar 
fe, Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (4, sais 
ali 
. HE SOUTH-WEST SHORE OF LOCH SHIN 

Sutherlandshire. 5 miles from Lairg Railway Station. 


| THE ESTATE OF ACHANY, 42,000 ACRES 


nd ‘cf A Residential, Sporting and Pastoral Property with Three Grouse Moors 
chur 
1 Cit 





iris © ACHANY HOUSE, SALLACHY LODGE, 

nerv . ra ry T . : . : . — 
cessal including the MANSION HOUSE, occupying a charming situation with a Southern exposure and surrounded by well-wooded policies, 
tions and commanding extensive views. Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ample servants’ accommodation 


Central heating. Telephone. Hot and cold water system. Excellent water supply. Up-to-date drainage. Garage. Range of stabling 

r week Attractive Policies with fine Ornamental Trees. 

sagt SALLACHY LODGE, beautifully situated and of modern construction in the Scottish Baronial style, with modern conveniences. 

Hall, lounge, sun parlour, dining room, 6 principal, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling and garage accommodation. 
FOUR GOOD SHEEP FARMS. 

: The SHOOTINGS include good bags of grouse and blackgame and a number of woodcock, snipe, etc. 

aia GOOD TROUT FISHING in several lochs, and two boathouses. 























simile Total actual and estimated Rent Roll (less burdens) about £1,489 per annum. 
FOR SALE as a whole or SALLACHY LODGE with 29,000 ACRES would be sold separately. 
it Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,523) 
form. yf i ic. ; . : are 
¥ I 10 tines). 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Cettestins Wedlen keaten. 
———— — 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND aT ve ne LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By direction of the Executors of the late C. F. Ryder, Esq. 


SUFFOLK-CAMBRIDGE BORDERS 


Haverhill 4 miles, Newmarket 10 miles, Bury St. Edmunds 15 miles, Cambridge 20 miles. 


THE FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


WELL KNOWN AS 


THE GREAT THURLOW HALL ESTATE 
COMPRISING 67 FARMS AND SMALLHOLDINGS 
(well equipped with Houses and Buildings) 
254 COTTAGES AND ABOUT 1,062 ACRES OF WOODLANDS, CONTAINING A CONSIDERABLE QUANTITY OF MARKETABLE TIMBER. 
The Farms include about 2,400 Acres of land in hand, with possession, easily lettable if roy or the purchaser will be given the option of taking 
over the farm machinery and dead stock 
EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 12,280 ACRES (more or less) AND INCLUDING THE GREATER 
PART OF THE CHARMING VILLAGES OF GREAT THURLOW, LITTLE THURLOW, GREAT 
WRATTING AND WITHERSFIELD. 
The Entire Property will first be offered as a whole and if not so sold the CENTRAL BLOCK OF ABOUT 8,150 ACRES will be 
offered in ONE LOT only, and the outlying parcels individually. 
For SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge, on Tuesday, 29th September, 1942, 


by: Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, Head Office, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge: and Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Head 
Office, 8 Hanover Street, W.1; Bridge Street, Northampton; Leeds and Cirencester. 


Solicitors : ihm. ELLISON & Co., 5, Potty ( Cary, Combrtige; Messrs. SIMPSON CURTIS ll Co., 41, Park Square, Leeds. 











By Direction of George I. Hartt, Esq. XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE R SHIRE 
WARWICKSHIRE 3 miles Fleet _ HERTFORDSE 


CHARMING COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


1, mile Kineton. 10 miles Stratford-on-Avon. 
Banbury and Leamington Spa equi-distant 10 miles. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

Sale of Valuable Freehold Farm 
BROOKLANDS FARM, KINETON 


Occupying a good position adjoining the Banbury Road. 
Superior House. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Co.’s water. Excellent buildings. 

25 ACRES ARABLE AND 34 ACRES GRASSLAND. 
In all about 


60 ACRES, 0 ROODS, 29 POLES 


COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


| In pretty surroundings. With 4 reception rooms, 12 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING GROUNDS, LAWNS, BOWLING GREEN, 





For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold) ETC. 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the 
WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY, on THURSDAY, e, : : : 7 iin. | 2% ACRES 
With % reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (4 with basins), 72 
Solicitor eng eng toa a as Dee mant 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water. Garage. | 
‘ ¥ Ss: Messrs. JOHN STALL y SON, 3, Plerpoin y i 3, garden 4 as 2 
Siusel. Wapenier. if Charming a pasture | TO BE LET FURNISHED 
9 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & StaFF, Bridge {2 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6); 8, Hanover Street, | , PRICE £2,750 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE | Particulars: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7); also at Cirencester, Sole Agents: JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, | OSS e700 

Leeds, and Yeovil. W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) : ee 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON weed MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT HERTS 

Station ¥4 mile. Golf near by. : A CHARMING PROPERTY 
: ; CENTURIES OLD BUT WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Entrance hall, lounge 
(21 ft. by 19 ft.), cloak- 


room and w.c., dining 
room, morning room, 





au 








ill: oak-panelled drawing 
+ room, domestic offices 
! LN including servants’ hall 
wir and pantry, beautiful 
meee old oak carved stair- 
——h case, 6 principal 
' 4] ; vedrooms, the largest 
mus { | } ‘ 20 ft. by 17 ft., fitted 
» gam 62 a with lavatory basins, 
wee 3 or 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE Cnet iain, thine 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. stant hot water. Electric | { ; 
Main services. Garages. Cottage. Charming garden with tennis court, etc. light. Main water. 
In all Garage and suitable Outbuildings and 2 Cottages. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES PRETTY OLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres). 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £5,500 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 Particulars from : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Wd. 
a 7 : 7 a ; pena : 
LONDON 120 MILES | SUSSEX 
In the West Country. | WANTED AN EXCEPTIONALLY PRODUCTIVE 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE FARM OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 


MESSRS. WINKWORTH & CO. HAVE 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception A NUMBER OF APPLICANTS WHO with 


rooms. 
| ARE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 








MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. | 
| CAPABLE OF RESTORATION AND ADDITIO 
HOUSE IS IN EXCELLENT ORDER. : a mabe sige 
| Now containing : edarooms ani reception TOO! 18. 
STABLING, GARAGE, BUILDINGS. COUNTRY HOUSES 
Extensive buildings and 3 cottages. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
AND ESTATES The Land is of very high quality and includes ab ut 
with kitchen garden, pastureland, etc. 45 ACRES of valuable fattening marshland. 


PARTICULARS SHOULD BE SENT WITH 
IN ALL 30 ACRES PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE ESTATE OFFICES, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE | 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. WITH POSSESSION 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. | Agents: WINKWwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W | 











AREY ENON epee 











ee 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Vacant Possession, for Sale at a Low Price. 


WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


In a picturesque Village 10 miles from Salisbury. 


THE RESIDENCE occupies a secluded and sheltered position about 300 ft. up on 
a rich soil, facing South and enjoying views. It stands about 100 yards back from a 
by-road. Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms (5 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 








Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Well water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 2 Garages. 3 Cottages. 


THE GROUNDS, which are intersected by a stream, include undulating lawns, 
broad walks, herbaceous borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES. 


Agents: Messrs. TYSER, GREENWOOD «& CO., 386, Chiswick High Road, W.4; 
or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,409) 











By Orcer of Executors. 


CAMBRIDGE 4} MILES 
Station 4% mile. Close to Bus Service. 

Occupying a choice situation on gravel soil, facing South, with good views, the MODERN 
R=. s1DENCE, which was erected regardless of expense, is built of red brick with a plain tiled roof. 

I ige hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6/7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 attics. 

Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling for 2. 
WELL-MATURED GROUNDS include Tennis Lawn, Rose Gardens, Kitchen Garden, 
Orchard, Paddock. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. A. T. GRAIN & SONS, 8, Rose Crescent, Cambridge; 
or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,065) 








YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 
In a beautiful Moorland Village. 
Facing due South, the STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, erected in 1901, is well protected 


and approached by a drive. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms (each with basin), 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. Company’s water. Modern drainage, 
Garage for 4 or 5 cars. Garden. Orchard. Fruit garden. Grassland. 
About 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,023) 


a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











‘Telegrams ; _ 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 











Reading 4441 N ICHOLAS Telegrams : 


Regent 0293 


Regent 3377 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS Na teeitanlmemaell 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





FRESH IN THE MARKET. PRICE £16,000 
BERKSHIRE 


A FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


In the loveliest of the Thames-side villages with much oak panelling and old oak. 


PERFECTLY DECORATED. MOST UP-TO-DATE. 
OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 10 BEDROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
ATTACHED IS A FINE OLD BARN FOR GAMES AND THEATRICAL 
ENTHUSIASTS 
THE GARDENS ARE MUCH ADMIRED 
3 COTTAGES. 14 ACRES 


Strongly Recommended: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 




























mayiae et WOODCOCKS Annan 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD | SAFE, HEALTHY, ECONOMICAL 
, i ] 1 mile Station, 4 minutes’ walk Coach Road. | ne oe — 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE On Moorland overlooking Village and Bay. 1% miles 
IN A PERFECT SETTING. | Siatian, Panties Svuve. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Contains : 2 delightful reception rooms, charming 


Contains 2 reception rooms, lounge hall with 
cloakroom, 6 bedrooms (4 with basins, h. & c.). 
Ready for occupation. All main services. Garage. 





: 4 ; rapes se gee tgs lounge hall, 4 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom, 
Small but ae ey eee wooded, inexpen- | model offices. Detached garage for 2 cars. Lawns 
; and space prepared for tennis court and kitchen 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION garden. READY FOR IMMEDIATE .OCCU- 
= PATION. 
£3,500 FREEHOLD SACRIFICE AT £3,250 FREEHOLD 
(C.4048) FOR EARLY SALE (C.4117) 


BOTH 





INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Dennietenea 8222 ve lines) 





pieeecvtotel ** Selaniet, share London.’’ 





- COBHAM, SURREY 


In one of the an positions. 


CO.’"S WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, MAIN DRAINAGE. GARA jE 
AND ROOMS FOR’ CHAUFFE! R, 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 


PROPERTY FINELY MATURED GROUNDS WI °H 
CLIPPED YEW HEDGES, TEN? Is 

WHICH HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT COURT, PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARD jn 
OF A VERY LARGE EXPENDITURE 
IN RECENT TIMES AND THE WHOLE IN ALL 
PLACE Is IN FIRST - CLASS 

CONDITION. ABOUT 21, ACRES 
3 good reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, i 
3 double bedrooms, 3 single and 2 maids’ Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LD. . 
rooms, bathroom. Fitted lavatory basins 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 7 


in all bedrooms. (Tel. REG. 8222.) 





BUCKS. A FASCINATING SMALL PROPERTY 
High situation commanding glorious views in all directions. Easy reach of Che: am 
and Tring, with good train service to London. Sporting district. 
PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE 
A FARMHOUSE WITH A WEALTH OF OLD AK 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with fitted basins), bathroom, good kit: hen 


Amidst pleasant surroundings. % mile from the Station, with good service of trains to 
wT 4 Lond u 
London, | 


CHARMING UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 


IN THE OLD ENGLISH STYLE ccpeggenpiancres 


Hall, 


NICELY SITUATED. Co.’s electric light, power and 
water. Modern _ drainage. 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, loggia, —— ee <> oo, 
: : 9 -ell-fitte arm anc outbuildings. 

4 bedrooms, 2 _well Gtted Garage. Really attractive 
bathrooms. All main services. gardens, tennis lawn, paddock, 
Central heating. Garage for also 45 Acres of pastureland, 
2 cars. Unusual garden of which is let off, making a total 


acreage of approximately 


under ', Acre, with picturesque 
lake oa other features. mene ee 
REVISED PRICE £6,500 


FOR A QUICK SALE 
£3,000 


Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(K. 48, 465 >) 


An unusual opportunity to 
secure a unique Period Cot- 
tage in a favoured district. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, ses Street, S.W.1. 





Recom mended by. iy AMPTON (Tel. : 


(Tel.: REG. 


& SONS, LTD., 6, me 8222.) 


(B.42,092) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON Common, S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 














1/6 per line” 





AUCTIONS 





FOR R SALE 





























ESTATE AGENTS 














KENT WEALD EDS. For Sale with Vacant + Soneeeten ORTHANTS. Large Historical Mansion ER aA pbk a eee & POLE = 
8 miles Maidstone. Downs House, Whipsnade Road, to let, suitable for School, or storage mn WOKING HAM. N 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE MIXED FARM, DUNSTABLE (on bus route). purposes. Apply—Box 151. = : 
260 ACRES. Fine old-fashioned Residence. A , Commodious Freehold Residence com- BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gwwpys 4 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 reception rooms. Prising: 3 reception rooms, dining hall, FLATS AND CHAMBERS Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 73 
Co.’s electric light and water. Capital range Ban mrp) a e-pen 9 or etn gd a ceaionieibeacs Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73 
of buildings, including cowshed for 60. ! yater. Modern equipment. Domestic HELSEA. THE GATEW AYS. A quite ERKSHIRE, neluding Sunningdale, Ascot, 
6 cottages. GREAT PAGEHURST FARM. apptonces. Splendid order and _ repair. unique group of Tudor-style non-basement B Windsor districts. cnt N. ¢ C. TTCFNELL ) 
STAPLEHURST. Auction at Maidstone on rarage y, A.R.P. shelter. Telephone. _ Total houses, within two courtyards forming a F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer. Surveyor. ete 
October 8, 1942.—Geering & Colyer, *Tea 3 Acres. Suitable for Residence, delightful retreat in the heart of London. Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 815-819. [J 
atte = en Guest House, Club, School, Business Premises, IN" :F 165 7 985 P } 
Hawkhurst, Kent. t P —s ong Hs seticedy , RENTALS FROM £165 TO £285 P.A. = oll 
etc. Price £3,750. Viewed any time by At the moment a few available. BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
— ¥ ————— appointment. Further particulars from— Particulars of THE ESTATE OFFICE, Ludgate COUNTIES, especially concerned with th 
' THOMAS THORNE, F.A.I., Auctioneer, Luton. . ¥ Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
FROME (close to) (Tel.: Luton 28.) House. 3, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. (Central 0167) Nic HOLAS.1, Station Road. Re ding, Tel. 4441 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM about - a a H ‘ ad, Reac el. 4 
10 ACRES. Excellent House. All services. ———$$$__—_____ a ONDON. Best value in in MODERN W EST EVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES- 
Vacant Possession. For Sale by Auction by ORNWALL. % mile from thriving L IND FLATS. Attractive short, war-time D The A cole hs illustrated Register} 
—Cooper & Tanner, Ltd., Frome, on market town. Very choice small Farm agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPOY.p 
September 23 next. Full particulars from 7 Acres, first-class land. Good House and ‘helters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or BoswELL & Co., F.A.L., Exeter. (Est. 1884 
Auctioneers. ices Shiucanel Reh 20 4 reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- Stine Mites Nec raphe Meares ay SS 
PC 
Buildings. Possession September 29 next : . F 
— Unusual opportunity. Price £4,500. Orders 2£?ound Stations within 1 minute. HAM PSHIRE and SOUTHER) 
to view and full particulars from—J. Kirtow ecg RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. COU NTIES.—22, Westwood at \ 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH AND SON, F.A.L. Estate Agents. Launceston, PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, — Southampton.—WaLLeR |& KING. an 
High » —., Hills. Wooded — Rea tere eT “ ss = QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. Business established over 100 years 
igh up on the Chiltern Hills. y oodec = : . Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, —ainining 
country. Attractive small Country Residence, XON. Delightful stone RESIDENCE 61, QUEENSWAY, w.2. BAYS. 1818. LE'ICESTERSHIR Ee and ary : 
- “PARSLOWS HILLOCK.” . of character on edge of Cotswolds, in oo ee Che ner ame N: beatae’ aa “Agents 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception unspoilt village. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, URREY. FURNISHED SERVICE Market ‘Harborough Bal. S é i f 
te me convenient offices. _ Garden Mine 3 reception rooms. Garage. Beautiful garden. SUITES (1-5 rooms and bath) in three large _— Xorth I 
yardener’s cottage. Garage and stabling. 9 small paddocks. In all 5% Acres. Main country houses near Ripley and Esher: one SHROPSHIRE, border counties and = 
gg oe aneds productive _——. of water and electricity. Immediate Possession. available now and two more in September— *_. Wales for residences, farms, ete. pe 
3% A iy uction Sale a be © premises £6,500 FREEHOLD. Offers invited. Apply— home produce, eggs, and poultry. Termsfrom Principal Agents—HALL,WAaTERIDGE & OWE 
nn Ag i Ganiinin @ Woden Panes E. J. BRooKs & SON, 14-15, Magdalen Street, 6gns. to 30gns. per week, including meals, Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. sf 
aa 7 oS 4 ’ - Oxford. service, etec—H. MOSELEY, Dorset House, HROPSHIR E, HERESORD§ 
s 3 a 7 , Oxon. > ca “ r 9 ae Ne 
sp amen janes “wuatunnats 5.6.1. ‘Wal, Cieeae Paper tS. S WORCS., ete., and’ MID WAL! S, apni - 
‘ . HARDY. 7. King’s Bench Walk’ leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - |'ROTHERS a 
fue koe : See Seen Wer, aaoaiad _WANTED — a WANTED AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 2°61. 
EEE SER DEVON (SOUTH COAST). Wanted old ~ nr SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO JNTIBS 
- — 3-bedroomed House, with an acre or two SUSSEX, | HANTS, DORSET, SOMERSET, JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath. 3 pecialise i 
oe RICHMOND = rz Little Gaddesde $- eee or GLOS. Wanted well-built House with in High Class Residences and Esta’ es. mani 
coe ee FREEHOLD COTTAGE O—LAMSE ittle Gaddesden. Berkhamsted. 3 one ogy 4 7 ——— S- oo of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 7 
PERTIES, with Vacant Possession, 20 8 {ENTLY appliances. Garden. Outbuildings, anc ) —— ————______—_ “ 
14, 16 and 22 Kew Foot Road, Richmond. ’wintee ne _— pO gg “cela ed 5 Acres. Must be in good repair, near good UFFOLK AND EASTERN (\ NTIES ' 
Near Station and Shops. AUCTION, Property. 4-6 bed, 1-2 bath. Electric light, Schools. but not actually in town or village.- = WOODCOCK & SON, Estat: Agen 
SEPTEMBER 17. Printed particulars from Central heating liked. Good price paid, or BOX 146. Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneer ROPER | 
Auctioneers—Messrs. Penningtons, 23, The would rent. Particulars to—GIpDys. Sunning- — - SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY : 
Quadrant, Richmond (Tel. : Richmond 2255)g dale. Usual commission required. TO 40 MILES OUT OF LONDON TIES. Tel. : Ipswich 4334. - 
——— GOUTH or SOUTH-WEST, not more than 20 Farming Estate of 500 to 1,000 Acres WANTED—(contd.). 
RICHMOND < hee — from London, in hilly, wooded Wanted, preferably. —_ a Period eo A QUICK and ADVANTAGEO $ sat 
By Order of National Provincial Bank, Ltd., ‘“8ttic anted. Large House with not less Required by genuine buyers. Send full of your COUNTRY PROPER 


as Exors.—Sale of ATTRACTIVE 
HOLD INVESTMENT, 59, 


FREE- 
Onslow Road, 


than 10 Acres Freehold, suitable for use as 
Country Club, with main road ree. 





details to Applicant—Box 148. 


effected through the Specialist 
MERCER &«& CO., 98 having chan 


Richmond. Few minutes station and river. Write—BCM/ DYNM., London, W.C. EXCHANGE through their agency during the 

5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, ete. Let at USSEX (WEST) or SURREY. — in months, ranging in price from 7 

£85 p.a., tenant paving rates. AUCTION good heart, wanted to buy or rent, 200-400 COOKHAM- ON- THAMES. 4-roomed —- £15,000. Over 2,000 GENUD sdors aft 
SEPTEMBER 17. Printed particulars from Acres, with house suitable for gentleman’s Furnished Cottage offered for Furnished CHASERS on their waiting list. “Centr 
Auctioneers—Messrs. Penningtons, 23, The residence. All conveniences. Good stabling. Flat, West End. Mutual references. Write— invited to send particulars to th + 2481 i 
Quadrant, Richmond (Tel.: Richmond 2255). —Box'*127. #3) Box 853, c/o JUDDS, 47, Gresham Street, E.C.2. Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Re ™ 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 





‘ARACTER HOUSE, PARTLY XVith CENTURY. Panelled lounge, 4 
ception rooms, 10 be drooms, 4 bathrooms. 


» supply. Modern drainage. 


men trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts, thatched aa and Saeoms, 


kitchen garden. 4 OR 


iculars from : 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


Near Exmoor, Quantocks and, Brendon Hills. 





Stabling. Garage for 3. 


36 ACRES. FOR SA 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wl. 


Company’s electric light. 





Excellent 
Grounds, old 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathroc 
Cottage. Garage for 4 and chauffeur 
E FREEHOL AND ALL FITTINGS 
(16,252) 


| tennis court. Model farmery. 
| 


KENT 


60 minutes by train. 


45 miles from London, 


ms. 
’s rooms. 2 


excellent cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD INCLUDING FURNITURE 
\e Inspected 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuriously fitted. 3 or 4 rece athe 
Companies’ electricity and water. 


Central heating. 


Secluded garden. Hard 


and recommended by the Sole Agents : 








Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





Between); 


Hunter Stabling. 


Agents : 


Main Line Station t 


Sheltered situation in rural c 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY 


OF CHARAC 
Main electricity and water. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 


Very Pleasant Gardens. 
Hard Tennis Court. 


Farmery. 


AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient for 


o London 





—For Sale 
HOUSE 


ountry. 


TER 
Central heating. 
bathrooms, 


3 Cottages. 


Excellent Pasture, 


Squash Court. 


24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
recommended. 


Inspected and highly 
(16,730.) 











BERKS, NEAR WILTS BORDER 
Delightfully situate in a secluded position facing South and 
commanding extensive views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
ee COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


with hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and gas. Excellent water supply. 


Garage and outbuildings. 

Well timbered, ornamental gardens, kitchen garden, ete. 
In all ABOUT 1 ACRE 

Moderate Price for Early Sale. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 


(M.2312) 








SURREY 
Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside 
to the Surrey Hills. 


Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. 


To be Sold 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 


The gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 
tennis lawn, rose pergolas, etc., well-stocked kitchen garden. 


In all 
ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

















Agents : (17,350) | 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet villaye. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Principally 


Elizabethan, standing in 
well-timbered grounds. 


charming 





Lounge hall, 


Electric light. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Stabling. 


dressing rooms, 


Garage. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 


Full details from OSBORN 


etc., in all 
ABOUT 61%, ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 


& MERCER. (M.2244) 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 





OF SHREWSBURY Tel 


. 1 2061 (2 lines), or 3563 after office hours. 




































Highiy recommended by Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


S. SHROPSHIRE. 
UNIQUE MINIATURE ESTATE OF 36 ACRES 


£4,650 FREEHOL 


FISHING AND SHOOTING IN DISTRICT, 
4 miles small market town. Daily bus service. 
PERFECT COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
STONE-BUILT ON 2 FLOORS, IN A WONDERFUL 


SETTING, FACING SOUTH, LAVISHLY 
MODERNISED AND MAINTAINED, 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 good reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
and 2 new bathrooms, 3 w.c.s, compact offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER all over house and 
buildings. Constant hot water. Unfailing water supply by 
gravitation. New drainage. 

COTTAGE, EXCELLENT GARAGE (3 cars), STABLING 
and SMALL FARMERY. 

Delightful natural garden (1 man). Woodlands and pasture. 


(Tel. : 













D 




























2061, or 3563 out of office hours). 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I. 


(Euston 7000), 





MAPLE & Co., Lr. 


Also at 
5, GRAFTON ST., 


wy 
MAYFAIR, W.I. 








LOVELY PART OF SURREY 


A CHARMING XVith CENTURY 
OAK - TIMBERED 


with modern conveniences. 


SURREY 


Between Epsom and Le 


AND BRICK 


COTTAGE A SPECIALLY 





atherhead. 


FOR SALE—PRICE £3,500. 

BUILT HOUSE 

having oak floors, fitted basins in bedrooms, | 
| 


Lounge, drawing room, dining room, | 
4 bedrooms, large bathroom, modern | Hall, dining room, drawing room (20 ft. by | 
kitchen. Majin electricity. 13 ft.), 5 bedrooms, fine bathroom. Electric 
CHARMING GARDEN OF % ACRE | light. Central heating (12 radiators). 
Garage, etc. Large garage. 
PRICE £3,650. VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
Agents: Marie & Co., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 


| VALUATIONS 

| FURNITURE and EFFECTS 

valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
FURNITURE SALES 


| Conducted in Town and Country 


| APPLY—MAPLE & CoO., 5, GRAFTON 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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omnes GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS wm dium 


LISHED 1778) 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST. GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 








HAMPSHIRE 


In lovely rural country between Farnham and Alton. 


WITH % MILE TROUT FISHING. . INTERSECTED BY THE RIVER WEY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY , AFFORDING TROUT FISHING. 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST : . VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


“<“ISINGTON MILL” (except for part of the land) 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Ample . 
outbuildings. Cottage and the fine old brick and tiled Joint Auctioneers: Messrs, EaGar & Co., 74, Casti 
Corn Mill and Oasthouses. Street, Farnham, Surrey ; Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOP 
. AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
WITH A TOTAL OF ABOUT 9% ACRES 


(INCLUDING 6% ACRES PASTURE) a: Tenia * 


For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in TWO LO"'s, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 at 
the BUSH HOTEL, FARNHAM, at 3 p.m. precis: ly, 





Dement 
eel 





ioral RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “== 
ADJACENT TO EXTENSIVE SURREY 
COMMONS 


Guildford 3 miles. Secluded and restful. Long drive approach. 
SOMEWHAT UNIQUE JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 
OF WARM RED BRICK MELLOWED BY TIME. 
BEAUTIFUL PERIOD INTERIOR WITH MANY QUAINT CHARACTERISTI(S, 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water. Electricity. Central heating. 

Garage. Stabling. Fine old barn. 2 cottages. 
OLDE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. CLIPPED YEWS. DOVE-COTE. POND. 
FOREST TREES. 
Kitchen garden, orchards and farmland (let off). In all nearly 
40 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
JUST IN THE SALE MARKET 
MODERATE PRICE AS A WHOLE, OR WITH GARDENS ONLY. 
Highly recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Sole Agents : 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,446) 











29, Fleet St., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CoO. 26, Dover St., RE 


EXCL 
(Central 9344) .C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.! ¢ “AR 


{ 19 9 4 Telegrams : FAREBROTHER, LONDON 








TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. HAMPSHIRE 
WEST SUSSEX FIRST CLASS DAIRY AND SHEEP FARM 


4 miles North Midhurst. 
aaa ieee 183 ACRES 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM (MORE LAND AVAILABLE.) 


INCLUDING A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
COMPACT BUILDINGS, 3 COTTAGES. 
Pleasantly situated, with magnificent views over the Solent and New Forest. 


182 ACRES Main water and electricity. 2 cottages, Useful outbuildings. 
SEVERAL MILES OF EXCELLENT PRIVATE FISHING, 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 








Particulars from OQOwner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Pian and further particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIis & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,040 


— 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND 


os . 5 . , FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (unless previously disposed of private!y) 

it, DAAREAYS ST, SRASENS. arene THE HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIA’, 
sat AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 

KNOWN AS 

NEAR HASLEMERE “ PAWSTON ” 


PARTICULARLY FINE VIEWS. and comprising . eee ow gg gg oft ert ’ 
: / A ar ; ORNAMENTAL i of about 13 Acres, and the aS 
1% miles from electrified main line station. “PAWSTON.” with FARMHOUSE and ADEQUATE BUILDINGS, and _aby 
‘los itting, 6 bedrooms, bath. 1,010-ACRES of ARABLE and PAS { LAND an } NS. 
pi a een With VACANT POSSESSION on MAY 13, 1943. 
a ee To be offered for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION (under Conditions whi 
FINELY-TIMBERED GARDEN. About will then be read) by Messrs. A. THOMPSON & SON, within the COF 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD EXCHANGE, BERWICK-ON-T eT on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 19 
p.m. 
£2,950 Particulars on application to: Mesers. Surrmos G. W aun & Boss, gern Chast 
, . ' Chambers, 61, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or the Auctioneers, Auction C4, 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & ©o., as above. e Wooler, Northumberland. 

















a 
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zm JOHN D.WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





"TWIXT THE DOWNS AND THE SEA 


In lovely rural country just east of Battle, intersected by fertile valleys, rich hoplanis, large and small woodlands, meadows and 
pastures, where dairy cows do remarkably well. 


AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJORITY 


THE COGHURST ESTATE 


comprising COGHURST HALL, with 5 reception, 14 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms, in BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with 
CHAIN of LAKES and ABOUT 39 ACRES, together with 


9 DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMS 


FROM 231 ACRES TO 66 ACRES, ATTRACTIVE HOUSES, SOME HOPLANDS, 3 MODERN HOUSES, 
5 COTTAGES, MARKET GARDEN LAND, PARKLAND, WOODSITES AND BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,665 ACRES 


Will be offered by AUCTION IN LOTS (if not previously sold privately) by 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., and R. C. KNIGHT AND SONS. 


Land Agent: Mr. F. W. WESTON, Estate Office, Westfield Lane, Baldslow, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Solicitors: Messrs. ELLISON & Co., 
6, Petty Cury, Cambridge. Auctioneers’ Offices: Messrs. R. C. KNiGHr & Sons, Norwich Union Buildings; Downing Street, Cambridge 
and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 














STATION FRONT, > ¥ R I ‘. J O N E S Maidenhead 2033. 





MAIDENHEAD. F.A.1., F.V.A. 





BERKSHIRE — 35 MINUTES PADDINGTON 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE INCLUDING 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Containing 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Telephone. Central heating. 
Capital loize, garages, stabling and extensive outbuildings. Very pretty wooded 


pleasure gardens of 3% Acres, incluiing hard tennis court, kitchen garden and orchard. 
PADDOCK AND FARMLANDS LET OFF. The whole extending to about 


16 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


For full particulars apply Owner’s Agent:: CyRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 








SE° TEMBER 24th, 25th, 29th, 30th, OCTOBER Ist, 2nd, 8th, 9th BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
By Order of the Exors. of Lord Glanely, D.L., J.P., LL.D., decd. 184, BROMPTON RAD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 
BURIED COTTAGE. Tsolated, ETWEEN SALISBURY AND 
EXNING HOUSE, NEWMARKET a away from the rest of the world, DEVIZES. Charming situation, quiet 
SALE OF THE peaccful, but yet only 1% miles station, | and secluded on outskirts of pretty village. 
1 hour London. Once a little Queen Anne | Stone-built Manor House in excellent 
FU RNIS H : NGS OF TH E MANSI shooting-box. Pretty? Yes, very. Really | order, with main electric light, water, etc. 
ON quaint and with 2 charming little reception : reception, gay mo 2 gy 
In rs eeonatmaame 7 ; P pie oat a ; rooms, with oak beams and open fireplaces, nexpensive garden. Cottage. am and 
_ ‘ng; Chippendale, Sheraton and Louis XVI Furniture, Old Porcelain, Crown 3 bedrooms and Sneed No a outbuildings. 20 ACRES. IMMEDIATE 

















W orcester, Delft, Sevres and Chelsea Dinner, Tea and Coffee Services; Vases 
tes, a Unique Collection of 150 Tobys and Toby Jugs; a Large Quantity of 
, Indian and Chinese Carpets; about 5,500 ozs. of ANTIQUE and MODERN 


Rates only £10 a year. Company’s water. | POSSESSION. ONLY £4,350. 
Nice old garden and 4% Acres, with fruit SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER... Small 





, seat C 4 4 ) trees, prolific kitehen garden, etc. Bar +E AN MAN SE. ak 
t, inc ding 5 come IT Apostle Spoons, Silver Models of Ships; Table Suites and son ene. Walking Pi maataa’” tak leas sak Galen Pho 
aac of Cut repens Bedroom Appointments and Linen. first-class golf. This wonderful little | places. Original octagonal grouped 

ay, September 18, 1942, 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Illustrated Catalogues 2s. each. retreat with Immediate Possession is | chimney stacks. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 

Auctioneers : Messrs. GRAY, SON & COOK, 29, St. Andrew’s Street offered at only £2,150 FREEHOLD. Its | bathroom. Electric light. Excellent water 
idge (Tel. 4455); co-operating with Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS. situation, on, Hants-Sussex Borders, not | supply. Modern drainage. Garage. 
idge, and BERNARD C. PRIEST, Esq., F.S.1., Exning House Estate uo ine Kou Peters and Liphook. Stabling. | Whole place in perfect order. 
Office, Exning. Sole Agents: B8NTALL, HORSLEY AND | Lovely old _ gardens, Well-timbered 











BiLoRY, 134, Brompton Road, §$.W.3. | paddock. 7 ACRES. ONLY £2,750. 
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neon WILSON & CO. — 


OLD WORLD HOUSE. HOME FARM. 70 ACRES BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


40 minutes south of London. 400 ft. up on sandy soil, near Holmbury St. Mary. Beautiful views. 


' ’ In excellent order. LOVELY XVliith CENTURY HOUSE 
8 bed (fitted basins), 
3 baths, 3 see. | Catefully restored 
tion, Main elec-| and jn _ first-rate 
tricity and water. | order. 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 
Central heating. | reception, and a 
beautiful music 
Fine oak beams. | room. Main elec- 
tricity and water. 
Capital farmery. | Radiators through- 











out. oe 
Pn een | Garage (flat over). 
2 cottages. Cottage. Lovely 


old-world gardens, 
with fine swimming 
pool, tennis court, 


Attractive gardens. 





FOR SALE orchard and 
WITH meadowland. 
POSSESSION | FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 30 ACRES 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 _ 
SURREY—HANTS BORDERS | WALTON HEATH, SURREY 
te rh ce ‘ #1, Canes ) 18 miles London. Delightfully situated on the Heath and near the golf courve, 
Favoured position. %4 mile Station. 1 hour London. | 
RACTER AN ELEGANTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHA OF DISTINCTIVE MODERN ARCHITECTURE R 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 2 garages. Main services. Radiators Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (some with fitted basins), 2 dressiny: rooms, t 
and electric power. Extremely pretty garden. Plenty of “ig a trees. 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Garage. page cottage. Hari tennis 
ACRE FREEHOLD £4,00 court. Very attractive grounds o 
—s 2 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. i 3% ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
7 s )», P ly, W.1. (Entrance in Adjoining paddock available if required. 
Agents: F. L. omnes soni Street.) — gent a vs sees Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


—— Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


NEAR WEST HERTS GOLF — UNSPOILED HERTS VILLAGE 


























BEST RESIDENTIAL PART oe a 25 miles London. Close to St. Albans and Harpenden. 
Cc t Junction and Met. Stations 5 miles J ondon 
BUILT 1090 OR ak OF CASSIOBURY HALL PRIVATE GARDEN sho MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER | 
USE Labour-saving. Oak parquet floors. Fitted wash-basins. Hall, 2 reception (one 23 ft.), 
CHARMING MODERN HO , 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Double garage. Charming garden with 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 ee now ary a. All main o plenty of produce. 
services. Garage. Unique setting in an old-established garden. 1 ACRE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
1% ACRES. FREEHOLD 5,000 GNS. Riding 2 at gant $ door and facing golf a. : IuMEDE A? POSSESSION, 
: F | 2 & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents : 4» MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly 1. (Entrance in 
x segs arelana —e«e- Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street. ) Bel: Regent 2481. 
’ N Regent 
44, ST. JAMES’S r] 
0911 
PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 
NGLAN | UNDER 1} HRS. FROM VICTORIA 
SOUTH -WEST OF E D Panoramic views of long range of South Downs. 
In a favourite district about 2% hours from London. Ce. SITUATED COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, on side of hill. Southern aspect. Rural 
P | surroundings. Bus service to station; 5 minutes’ walk. 
HIS MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN (1750) | Lounge hall and 2 large sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms (all 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, which is in first-class / with h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. Main Lo 
order, is FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION electricity and power. Company’s water. Central heating. as 
AS REQUIRED. Beautiful situation, south-western | Independent hot water. Stabling. MODEL FARMERY. st 
aspect, near bus service. Lodge at drive entrance. | ONE-MAN GARDEN and 22 ACRES of LAND. : 
Hall, with fireplace, and 4 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms | ' ¥ oo DI 
(h. & c. in each room), 3 bathrooms. Main electricity Inspected and thoroughly recommended _ by : cn 
and power. - Company’s water. Central heating, | STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8. ‘l. 
Stabling, garage and other buildings. (L.R. 20,204) 
HARD TENNIS COURT. COTSWOLD HILLS 
DELIGHTFUL BUT SIMPLE GARDENS AND Spb st distri Nea 8 vannee a at ; In 
’ initia tanita . om istric s0U" YES v 8 
: 2 GOOD PASTURE FIELDS. FINE VIEWS. EVERYTHING IN EXCELLEN! 
. ORDER. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 11 bed and dressing 
IN ALL ABOUT rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating 
" | Stabling and garage. Lodge at drive entrance. out 
8 ACRES QO ACRES. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
(L.R. 20,283) S.W.1 (L.R. 11,925) 











KENT. To Let "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIE 





GLOS—BERKELEY COUNTRY THE ONLY COMPLETE 


380 ft. up, sheltered, extensive views. ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


FOR SALE AS WHOLE, OR MAIN 
RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD 
SEPARATELY. 
17th CENTURY COTSWOLD 
STONE RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms. Central heating. “* Esse”’ 

P . cooker. Garages. Stabling. 
In one of the most favoured districts PICTURESQUE STONE 





Price= 2/6 





SELECTED LISTS REE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & (0., FM 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 














near Goudhurst. FARMHOUSE j 
THE HISTORICALLY INTERESTING 7 bedrooms. Model farm buildings. ; 
Xilith CENTURY OAK-PANELLED - Barn. 2 cottages, 
TUDOR RESIDENCE AUTIFULLY TIMBERED ye: 
known as AND SHRUBBED QROUNDS FOR LINEAC : 
TWYSSENDEN MANOR HOUSE, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Rose Garden, ADVERTISEME! TS 


Tennis and other Lawns, Walled Kitchen 
Gardens, Glasshouses, Orchards, Pasture, 
and some Arable (part let ) 


with 4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom (h. &c.), and modernised domestic 
offices. Garage and gardener’s cottage. 


OF PROPERTIES INDEX D UN) 
COUNTIES 





Beautifully laid-out garden. Company’s 65 ACRES (For Sale, To Let, Want 4, ete) 
water and electric light.—For particulars J “ : PROF RTIES 
apply to: J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, Inspected and recommended by the Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., See “CLASSIFIED 


11, King Edward Street, Oxford. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,175) PAGE 486 
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Est rrods, London" 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
° 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 "Offices 





OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 





SOUTH OF GUILDFORD | C4 


: favourite Surrey Green, quiet and safe situation. Hourly bus service passes 
entrance gate. 


A XVIith CENTURY GEM 
y OAK BEAMED. MANY QUAINT AND INTERESTING FEATURES. 


Large lounge hall, 2 
other reception rooms, 
downstair cloakroom, 
4 bed and dressing 
rooms (2 with lavatory 
basins, h. & c.), bath- 
room, heated linen cup- 
board, ete. 


Co.’s___ electric light. 
Main water. Modern 
drainage. Telephone. 


ie 


: NUE AIP, 


Garage. Useful out- 
buildings. 


CHARMING BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDEN 


Fruit trees, an old world lawn, ete. In all just over 


HALF AN ACRE 
ONLY £3,650 FREEHOLD 





Recommended as something unique by: HARrRopDs LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





BERKHAMSTED AND CHESHAM ‘<4 


Glorious views. Near bus route. 


FASCINATING XVIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED, ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 





Lounge hall, 2 ——— reception, 4-5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, offices, 
lavatory basins (h. & c.). Co.’s water. Electric light and power. Independent hot 
water. Modern drainage. First-rate stabling and garage. Large barn. Bungalow 
of 3 rooms. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, inexpensive in upkeep, kitchen garden, tennis and other 
lawns, together with large paddock, at present let. 


IN ALL 60 ACRES 
ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD. FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


EAST BERKS e.3 
(Reading about 11 miles) 


Occupying a delightful and healthy situation near the Hampshire Border. 








ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


DESIGNED ON 2 FLOORS. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Modern 
drainage. Co.’s electric 
light, gas and water. 
Central heating. 


Garage. Picturesque 
cottage. Stabling. 


awn. Kitchen garden. 








Orchard. Capital pasture- 
land. Total area extending 
to nearly 


17 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


oe gardens. Tennis 





ON THE THAMES c.2 


Lovely position facing famous woods and on a beautiful reach of the river. 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE 


First class order 
throughout, very well 
fitted. 


Large hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 3  bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting 
room; main services, 
central heating, con- 
stant hot water: garage 
for 2, with flat of 3 bed- 
rooms, sitting room and 
bathroom; gardener’s 
lodge, with bath; work- 
shop. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds of 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 





With river frontage and own landing stage. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 


Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





ON THE HANTS AND SURREY ¢- 
BORDERS 


Convenient to a picturesque hamlet, on high ground, amidst some of the most charming 
scenery in the Home Counties, and about 45 miles from London. 


ewshitvn 





CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Hall. 3,reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Company’s 
electric light, and other conveniences. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, FLOWER BEDS, 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, ORCHARD, ALSO MEADOWLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
10% ACRES 


VERY MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., —_ © saa Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





DEVON & SOMERSET c.2 
BORDERS 


Excellent sporting district, in a beautiful neighbourhood, 34 mile from market town, 3 miles 
from station. Local buses pass gates. 





BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE 


Enjoying magnificent 
views and containing 
sitting hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, offices. 


Main water and elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Fitted basins in all 


bedrooms. 
Garage for 3. 3 loose 
boxes. Good  out- 

buildings. 


Simple but attractive 
gardens, field and two 
paddocks, in all 








ABOUT 9 ACRES 







FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX & S SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. ONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 












AT A BARGAIN PRICE 7 / ‘ \ ~t ELECTRICITY AND GAS 
‘ ; . CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE 1.00GR 
(suitable for a gentleman’s resid: nce | 
containing 3 bedrooms with lav: :ory } 
basins, 2 sitting rooms: num: rous 
out-houses, 2 garages. Main \ ater 

and electricity.) 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. . T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOKX, P.A.S.L., A.A.L. a | 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A, KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
. | 

BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST | 

Situated’ well awan from the road amidst delightful surroundinas. South asnect. Grarel soil, : | 

FOR SALE ny NY : i sa aaa ti fr ee etl Na a MAIN WATER, | 


THIS VERY 
ATTRACTIVE COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshc ises 1 

Tastefully arranged Gardens and | 

Grounds. Productive kitchen ga den, 1 

oak copse, good pastureland, he: ther 

land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 
PRICE £6,750 


Servants’ Hall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 





Paruculars cau be vbluimed uf FUX & DUNS, Land Ageuts, Bournemuuth, 





| 
HAMPSHIRE | SHILLINGSTONE —DORSET ADJOINING 


} W al 
Situated between Ringwood and Fordingbridge, about 14 | BEAUTIFUL NE FORE sT 
wiles roms Bendh. : A XVth CENTURY THATCHED 


Commanding magnificent views. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
VALUABLE DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT | WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLEI 





73 ACRES BUILT OF BRICK AND STONE. | RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms 
with good House containing: 3 bedrooms, 2 large attic 3 bedrooms, bathroom, hall-dining room, with old beams, Maids’ sitting room. Offices. 
rooms, bathroom, dining room, sitting room, kitchen. large sunny sitting room, kitchen. Garage 2 cars. Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. TENNIS COURT. 


NUMEROUS BUILDINGS, INCLUDING COW PEN | ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE. : ‘ 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


FOR 40 COWS. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. GOOD | LARGE GARDEN. | 
WATER SUPPLY. EXCELLENT FERTILE LAND. | 104% ACRES 

TITHE, £22. PRICE £2,500 INCLUDING THE | 

| 


ALSO A DETACHED COTTAGE IN VILLAGE. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD FURNITURE, or £2,250 UNFURNISHED PRICE £6,700 FREEHOLD 


| (or near offer) 
For appointment to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old | 








Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST | DORSET 
WITHIN 300 YARDS OF THE SEA Just over 1 mile from a popular 18-hole golf course. 8 miles 








from Bournemouth. 


A VERY FINE FREEHOLD BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Probably the only one of its kind on the South Coast. Erected regardless of cost and containing many unique features. 
The whole in beautiful order and ready for immediate occupation. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, planned with much thought and care. 
TO BE SOLD 


This soundly-constructed Bungalow of unusual design 
built of the best materials, with glazed tile roof. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, dining room, 
lounge and charming sun lounge, large kitchen and 
excellent offices. 
Detached garage to accommodate 4 cars, with 
chauffeur’s flat over, comprising 4 rooms, bathroom 
and kitchen. GARDEN SHED AND HEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 





ALL PUBLIC SERVICES 
_ oer vee a pint i mag? odst e y 
e gare ens an grounds, wou be imicu - a4, 
sons and grounds. 1 would be Gitoutt to WELL-CONSTRUCTED SMA 
i “his teen donor woke onl Gantem, MODERN RESIDENCE 


ornamental trees and shrubs, picturesque rock garden, 
rose pergola, hard tennis court and orchard; also 
productive kitchen garden. The whole extending to 


in beautiful condition throughout. South aspect. 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, offices. 
Garage. Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Charming 





13, ACRES ne | garden tastefully laid out. 

4 | 

Cost £7,000 but £3,800 would be accepted for quick sale. PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
Full particulars of the Agents: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. ' Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


4 miles from Wimborne, 6 miles from Ringwood, 6% miles from Bournemouth. In a yood residential district about ¥, mile from an excellent 18-hole golf course. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED 
RESIDENCE 


THE GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
EXTEND IN ALL TO ABOUT 


14% ACRES 
BUILT WITH THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND IN PERFECT 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


and are attractively timbere! and 
inexpensive to maintain. They .clude 
ornamental and kitchen garde: ;, T° 

garden, rockeries and fish pr 4. { 





5 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, lounge hall, excellent 
domestic offices. 


PRICE £3,000 FREE! OLD 


Garage for 2 cars, stabling, companies’ { 
(OR NEAR OFFER) ’ 


gas, water and electricity. 





For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFIC °’S) 











| TIMBER HAULING, 
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in MINIMUM TIME 


CLEAN YOUR SOIL 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR 





STUBBLE 
BREAKING 
AND GRASS 





=\ NOVATION 


Boy) NN 


July, 1942. ANDOVER, WILTS. 


| have been able to cultivate land which had not 
been under cultivation within my recollection and which 
| thought it was impossible to till. The crops grown 
subsequently were the finest of any | have been able to 
produce on my farm. 


RECLAIM DERELICT LAND 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE WINCH 


_ FOR 
| MOLE DRAINING, 


GENERAL 
LAND 
RECLAMATION 














J, PINKERTON, March 24th, 1942. 
BLACKSTOUN, PAISLEY. 

Many thanks for cheque. Winch is doing very well ; 
pulling out large bushes and even small trees with 
comparative ease. 

Yours faithfully, 





Double the work in half 
the time and at less cost 














ALL enquiries te t 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
Telephone : BARNSTAPLE 2282 (Two lines) 








THE ORIGINAL AND THE BEST 


Hundreds of Batley Silos are in use 
giving good lasting service to Farmers 
. and the Country. 


Batley silos are, under ordinary care, 

everlasting, but if the cost is written off 

in the short period of 10 years it is only 
2s. per ton of perfect silage. 








Fully illustrated priced catalogue 
with useful information on ensilage 
sent free on request. 

















In the erection of the Batley Silo there 
is only one unit to handle, and this is 
easily assembled by unskilled labour. 





Wooden doors are fitted for emptying 
at different levels without dismantling 
the silo. 
Patent No. 538142 
MANUFACTURED BY 


NEST BATLEY, Ltd., LYTHALLS LANE WORKS, COVENTRY 
EEE RORY EMERG iu RUMEN 





Tt,  t982 


INCREASE THE 


OF ALL 


Take 
your 
last chanee 


You must make sure of winter feed for your dairy 
cows. The Nation must have milk next winter. 
You must make silage to make sure that your farm 
does not let the Nation down. It is what you do 


that matters. This is your last chance to safeguard 


the position. Take it. Act NOW and don’t delay. 


* BUY OR MAKE A sito NOW 


* ORDER YOUR MOLASSES NOW 


One 15 ft. silo, with settled depth of 7 ft., provides 
20 tons grass silage — sufficient along with hay 
and other fodder crops for 6 cows yielding 2 gallons 


daily for 6 months. 





Every bit of machinery that helps to 
grow food must be used carefully, 
must be used well and must be cared 
for. We must make our tractors last 
as long as we possibly can. They are 
hard to replace and will become 
harder still . . . Look after them as 
one of the most precious of your 


possessions. 
—MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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SISALKRAFT 


TRADE MARK 


PORTABLE S| Ke) S 


_ cover the countryside 


SRNR IMR Soe, 


SRN Bi cA as 


“SISALKRAFT” SILOS 


SIMPLIFY SILAGE 


Thousands of British Farmers have proved this to 
their complete satisfaction. They know they will need 
every ton of silage they can possibly make for the 
coming winter. They know, too, that ‘““SISALKRAFT”’ 
SILOS will fulfil their requirements in every respect. 


Order NOW from your nearest stockist. 


No. | Size (3 tier) Diameter 10 feet. 
Height (erected) 10’ 9’, Capacity 844.30 cubic ft. 


(Equivalent to 18-20 tons) 


PRICE £9.10. 0. COMPLETE 


No. 2 Size (3 tier) Diameter [5 ft. 6 ins. 
Height (erected) 10’ 9’, Capacity 2028.41 cubic ft. 
(Up to 45 tons) 


PRICE £13.10. 0. COMPLETE 


Save your **‘ SISALKRAFT ” WIRE SILO PEN and reline 
with Treated SISALKRAFT : 
No. I Size (4 ft. by 165 ft.), 51s. 6d. per roll. 
No. 2 Size (4 ft. by 225 ft.), 70s. per roll. 


PIT If you are making pit silage, remember that 
if the pit is, lined and covered with Treated 


SILAGE SISALKRAFT, the risk from soil con- 


tamination of the silage with the added 
danger of bad fermentation will be greatly 
reduced. Always keep a roll handy. 


Write NOW for 48-page Free Booklet, ‘‘ ADVICE ON SILAGE,”’ 
and name of nearest Stockist. 


“SISALKRAFT’ 
PORTABLE SILOS 


Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft Ltd. : 


J.H.SANKEY & SON. LT? |aent 


175, ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. : HOLborn 6949 (14 lines). Telegrams : Brickwork, Estrand, London. 





11, 


MACHINES & ENGINES 
for the FARK 


“Rapid’’ Mills and all kinds 
of Barn Machinery 


If you are disappointed at not getting your BAMFO \D 


machine, or 


at the delay in delivery, we know you vill 


appreciate that we are producing our maximum output, but tat 
even so, supplies fall short of the abnormal demand. 


m= CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT 7 


AS REGARDS SUPPLIES 


Other Manufactures: HAY MACHINERY, MANURE DISTRIBUTORS, 


CAMBRIDGE ROLLERS etc. 


TO 1.0. THE RING 








ASSOCIATED 
MANU F ACTURERS 
Co. (London) Ltd., 
Palace of Industry, 
Wembley, Middx. 
Phone:Wembley 3163 
(4 lines). ’Grams: 
Amanco, Phone, 
London. 


ASE owners meet wartime conditions with the great 
advantage of high-quality construction. The Case is 
built for heavy duty and long service. Repairs and replace- 
ments are required at less frequent intervals. When they 
do become necessary, we are doing our utmost to keep all 
machines in operation. 
IMPORTANT. Case owners will assist themselves and save 
delay by keeping’ details of special equipment and accessories 
for quick reference and always quoting TRACTOR number. 


lt NN 


CM 


ib 
— 
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mm ll 
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Wherever good corn crops 
are grown, Massey - Harris 
3 Drills play a prominent part 
Ben Veena 


We are finding it difficult 
to meet the ever-growing 
demand for Massey-Harris 
Drills, but be assured that 
every effort is being made 
to provide sufficient 
machines to seed the 
additional acres. 








Seed Drills from || row to 
33 row. Combined seed and 
Manure Drills 13 row to 20 
row. Manual or Self-Lift . . 
for horse or tractor work. 


is MASSEY-HARRIS Dec% 


H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 



























MASSEY-HARRIS associated with BLACKSTONE 
Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Road, Sale, Manchester. 
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«« Just play to a Bray Angledozer !”’ 
Angledozers & Bulldozers for all Track-laying Tractors | 
_W. E. BRAY & CO., ISLEWORTH, Middx. | 




















BAWDEN’S 
PATENT CULTIVATOR 


A limited number of 







$29 VETERINARY 
! SINFECTANT FLUID 


It approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, and is the 
be general purpose disinfectant you can buy. Use it 
re larly. One five-gallon drum makes 500 gallons of 
d foctuat, approved by the Ministry of Agriculture for 
u inder “ Disease Orders.” 


1. Bawden’s Patent Hand-Lift Tractor Cultivators 
. Adjustable Horse Hoes 


. Two-Furrow Tractor Cut Ploughs 





Te CR ROS aE 
bo 


> w 


. One-Furrow, One-Way Horse Ploughs 
will be available for early dispatch 








a ee 


Obtainable through all branches of Sepik. deme s , rT) le Prices and Particulars from 
us , BAWDEN’S PLOUGH WORKS, LTD. 
Orders £1 and upwards Registered Office : 
” gh tap Sag DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 





























within the railway co.’s 
HE FARMER’S CHEMISTS five delivery area Telephone : Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 
PURE DRUG CO TTD —~ | 
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"HE charm of beautiful furniture is ageless. Inspired designs, subtle craftsmanship, | 
clever execution—all are combined in the pieces displayed in Harrods vast Galleries. 

A visit will delight you—a purchase prove one of your finest investments. } 


+ 


HARRODS GALLERIE\ 


HARRODS LTD LONDON S§ ¥! 





NIRY LIFE 


. XCII. No. 2382 SEPTEMBER 11, 1942 


Hayrlip 
MRS. GERALD LATHBURY 


Mrs. Lathbury was married early last month to Lieut.-Col. Gerald Lathbury, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 

Light Infantry (attached to the Paratroops), only son of the late Colonel H. O. Lathbury and of Mrs. Lathbury. 

Mrs. Gerald Lathbury is the youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. E. G. Thin, Aston Somerville Hall, 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, * 
COVENT GARDEN, : 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country Lire should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





FIELD AND FOOD 


HE special anxieties of harvest-time 

are almost behind us now. The record 

harvest of recent times, in fact, has 

proved not only that the good farmer 
with modern fertilisers and modern tractors can 
grow good crops almost anywhere, but that the 
same farmer can, when harvest comes—pro- 
vided he has enough labour and the right equip- 
ment—effectually counter the vagaries of the 
weather, and make sure that the golden promise 
of the summer is not defeated on the post. 
Co-operation, wise direction and proper mechan- 
ical equipment are combining to soften for the 
farmer at least one aspect of the weather’s 
menace. The general handicap of the weather, 
however, will always remain, and when econo- 
mists declare, as they are so fond of doing, that 
agriculture is an industry like all others and 
should be treated in exactly the same way, it is 
well to point out, as Lord Teviot did last week, 
that the weather has no effect on the machinery 
or raw material of other industries which do not 
have to wage a never-ending battle against 
disease in crops and animals. Their hazards 
are far less. 

Nobody, at the same time, will deny that 
it is the task of statesmanship to reconcile the 
interests of those engaged in producing food and 
those concerned as consumers; and many, no 
doubt, will turn a ready ear to Mr. Eric 
Macfadyen’s suggestion in The Times that it 
might be a good idea, after the war, to establish 
a single Ministry combining the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the “‘permanent elements” of 
the Ministry of Food. Those ‘permanent 
elements’’ would seem to have two bases: first, 
the interests of national nutrition, and, second, the 
machinery of give and take between primary- 
producing and manufacturing countries. We 
shall want, in fact, continued Government 
activity to secure the provision and equitable 
distribution of the balanced diet aimed at during 
the war, and continued Government control of 
purchases abroad and prices at home if the whole 
price structure is not to collapse, carrying agri- 
culture with it. If for both purposes we need 
permanent machinery, Mr. Macfadyen thinks 
that the problems arising are not likely to be 
handled as best they might if the food producers’ 
interests are to be centred under one department 
of Government and the food consumers’ under 
another. The suggestion must, of course, be 
considered. It has, however, one obvious 
drawback. So far as producers’ and consumers’ 
interests clash, it is surely better—and far more 
democratic—that differences should be settled 
in the Cabinet or in Parliament rather than on 
the backstairs of an amalgamated Ministry. And 
though at a time like the present, when the 
farmers of this country are producing two-thirds 
of the nation’s food, the Ministry of Agriculture 
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and the Ministry of Food may seem pretty 
evenly matched, that cannot always be the case. 
The moment this country’s agriculture becomes 
merely one source of food out of many available 
to a combined Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
everything it stands for will be completely lost. 


AESTHETIC UTILITY IN HOUSES 
T is significant to find Mr. Richard Coppock, 
as President of the Building Industries 
National Council, emphasising the social merits 
of house-building as against those of house- 
pre-fabrication. A=sthetic utility, he says, must 
be the keynote of housing development after 
the war, since the higher its esthetic quality, 
the greater are its economic and social values. 
“Architect and craftsman must be brought back 
to that most effective association which dis- 
tinguished the Georgian period.’’ A generation 
ago the popular cry was all for “‘utility’’; now, 
although the building trades union has an 
obvious interest in safeguarding the use of 
bricks and mortar, it is encouraging to find 
support from such a source for the broader 
view of housing as the people’s homes and, by 
implication, of the genial, neighbourly Georgian 
tradition of building in particular. Evidently 
the conviction that there is more to building 
than mere efficiency and economy of production 





MIGRANTS 


VER the conquered countries 
The southern birds go home, 
Martin and swallow, fading 
Above the Channel foam. 
Eager with April faring 
From valleys veiled with vine, 
They saw in English orchards 
The apple blossom shine. 
Where by Sicilian temples 
The lemon gardens glow, 
Heedless of human heartache 
The happy wanderers go. 
Heedless of Greek and Roman 
Who built those walls and died, 
Their golden brief horizons 
Are dawn and eventide. 
Down to the conquered countries 
Their cry comes, faint and far, 
As they flash over, heedless 
As moon and morning star. 
DunLey G. Davies. 





is not confined to lovers of the countryside such 
as Mr. H. J. Massingham, a letter from whom we 
publish on page 513. He believes that what 
rural housing requires is not new materials but 
imaginative use of the old. If he means, by old, 
indigenous, his view will find wide support. 
But the problem of building will be one not only 
of costs but of labour. There simply will not be 
the men to hew and dress the stone, and to make 
the quality of bricks implied, as well as to build 
the number of houses that will be needed. But 
that is not necessarily a reason for sacrificing the 
seemly appearance of houses built of local 
materials for pre-fabricated synthetic construc- 
tion. Two-thirds of the time and cost in tra- 
ditional building goes to the internal structure 
and fittings. It is here that pre-fabrication—of 
partition walls complete with doors, electric 
conduits, and wall finishes; wall panels contain- 
ing plumbing units; staircases already assem- 
bled—can not only save time and costs but 
often give better results. If this principle is 
adopted from the outset, and internal structure 
be recognised as coming from the factory, Jabour 
and ccsts could possibly be saved sufficient to 
justify their diversion to the quarries and brick- 
fields, and ensuring that the external appear- 
ance of houses should be such as the eye desires. 


UNSTUDIED COOKERS 

T is a pity that so few housewives take an 

interest in cooking apples. As a result that 
grand keeping species, Bramley’s Seedling, is 
always in heavy demand at a time when only 
the earlier cookers should be going to the 
kitchen, and many of these whose chief weakness 
is their lack of keeping qualities, are wasted. 
There is an almost complete failure to know 
other culinary species individually, unless it be 
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Newton Wonder, or to recognise their Special 
qualities. But any man with a proper apprecia- 
tion of apple pie, and with even half a palate 
will notice the indescribable tang of the firs, 
Keswick Codlins in early August, the honey. 
scent of Warner’s Kinga little later, the Pleasing 


sharpness of Golden Noble in Septem} 
October. Only with November, and ji 
apples are exhausted, should the great ‘‘k 
such as Bramley’s, Annie Elizabeth and ! 
Wonder be brought to table. Timely 
tion and a discriminating perception — 
species’ qualities should go together: for e: 
the tendency of such early apples as 


Victoria, Grenadier and Ecklinville t, 


quickly to white froth makes them s 
suitable for sauces and nursery stews. 

trast to the white cookers are the gol 
of Lord Derby and the darkness of Lane’: 
Albert. As to more important idiosyn 
the famous old dual-purpose Blenheim 
(first raised in a Woodstock cottage gar: 
cooking rather dark) needs little or nx 
Colonel Vaughan yields a hint of straw 
and Calville Rouge d’Hiver has a 
scent which will not be everyone’s first 
ence; Thomas Rivers has a flavour o 
and if the summer has been dull and 
or for a special occasion, you may use 


Cf each 


er and 
lesser 
epers”’ 
‘ewton 
Selec- 











Ample, 
Early 

cook 
ecially 
N con- 
e€il-red 
Prince 
rasies : 
Jrange 
en and 
sugar: 
€ITies 
violet 
prefer- 
pears: 
unless, 
1a pie 


. Eden 
yuince- 
bring,” 


the dessert Allington Pippin which M 
Phillpotts has praised so highly for its 
like flavour—‘‘ pine and grape no richer 
Incidentally, if people cultivated a gocd taste 
in such matters, there would be less demand for 
foreign apples and more for home-grown, 


CRICKETING PICTURES 


UNTING has produced many pictures and 


much good writing, but among games, as 
apart from sport, cricket has always stood alone 


in its appeal to the artist whether with brush or} 


pen. The green fields and the white figures quar. 
tering across them have inspired many painters 
and though their works vary widely in merit, all 
are full of the leisurely sunshiny charm of the 











unt: 























game. A year ago Sir Jeremiah Colman pub-)¥ whe 
lished a book of his unique collection of cricket}¥ qui: 
ing pictures, some of which were reproduced in} ® hun 
Country Lire. He has since died, and a few off rare 
these pictures are to be sold at Christie’s on theP¥ toe 
18th of this month. Some may be eagerly sought} gra: 
for on their own account, and others chieflyp¥ dist 
perhaps for their historical interest. The famous} ¥ the 
Felix (whose real name was Nicholas Wano-f@ and 
strocht), a man of many talents, was probablyf¥ foot 
a better batsman than he was a painter, but}¥ unp 
enthusiasts would dearly like to possess one o!f¥ is s 
his pictures for his cricket’s sake, and here are} the 
two of them. Again, there is an anonymou}® ren 
work of great historical and sentimental appeal} ¥ rec 
of a match at Hambledon in 1774. It show} and 
Beldham, the greatest of batsmen, being caugit}¥ som 
off the greater bowler, David Harris, and the 
catch is made*by Nyren, presumably the fatherP® acti 
of the greatest of cricket’s chroniclers. Hov}¥ bee 
pleasant, too, to possess Honest John Baxter 0\f§ inst 
Surrey with a skeleton bowling to him and Ol(}¥ app 
Time behind the wicket. ples 
Old cricketer, your innings have been long, tha 
Your stumps must rattle when you see anon wit! 
Time take the wicket, Death begin to bowl. 

It’s vain to block, your score of runs is full. 
Baxter may hardly have relished the verses, but A 
we do. hot 

as 
GOLFING TREASURE TROVE im ox] 
HE dressing-rooms of golf clubs are 4] y 
moraires ‘‘on the glacier of ye: rs gonty “a 
by.’’ All manner of odd forgotten tl ngs ale R 
for ever being thrown up to the surface. -ragge¢ 
and prehistoric jackets, leaking shoes, ~ aintles th 
balls, broken clubs, old rubber teeing 1 ats. !" 4 “ay 
the smoking-room too are relics of ¢ itiquil) his 
such as are only read, if at all, in < ¢ ut 
desperation of a pouring wet day. For Il these ‘oi 
things, once deemed useless, the Di: ctor ) - 
Supply and Recovery has now sent out “qj 
S.O.S. in a letter addressed to the ca -ains "Tj 
all the clubs. It must be added that | > will - 
a true patriot who gives up a ball » ‘th any} tt 
pretence to rotundity, for the Mii stry “9 1: 
Supply has just prohibited the use o rubbe. iy 
balata or gutta-percha for the re-co’ Ting "9% 
balls. Will somebody invent an ersatz lf ball . 
or shall we have to go back to the fea .6¢ry‘ 
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. Tattersall 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


CCORDING to a correspondent with a 
most forgiving nature who has been 
bitten recently, the adder is not 
aggressive, and his natural instinct 

when disturbed is to glide away as quietly and 
quickly as possible. For this reason cases of 
human beings being struck are comparatively 


) rare, but the unfortunate dog who is called upon 
+ toenquire into every movement in the heather or 
) grass is not so lucky, and in adder-infested 
} districts most people who keep dogs have had 


the harrowing experience of nursing a very sick 


} and sorry animal with a head resembling a 


football. Although a dog goes through a very 
unpleasant time after an adder’s bite, and one 
is surprised to find the sufferer still alive for 
the first three mornings following the occur- 
rence, it is my experience that most animals 
recover eventually, though they are off colour 
and harsh in coat for at least a month, and in 
some Cases are never quite the same again. 

It is interesting to read, therefore, of the 
actual symptoms, described by a person who has 
been bitten. Considering that the victim took 
instant action, and sucked out of the wound an 
appreciable amount of poison, the very un- 
pleasant after-effects she experienced suggest 
that a full dose might prove fatal to anyone 
with a weak heart. y, 

* 


LTHOUGH I have had one or two narrow 
A escapes in the Egyptian deserts from the 
horned viper—a most unpleasant little reptile, 
as he is nocturnal in his habits—I have never 
experienced a snake bite, but I have been stung 


by « scorpion. This occurred during the South 
African War, and the whole episode remains in 
my temory because of the deceitfulness of the 


R M.C, doctor who attended me. 
he aftermath of the sting, an abscess on 


the ist, left me with my hand at right angles 
to .y arm, and every morning the doctor on 
his >unds warned me that if I did not force the 
WI nto action soon I was doomed to a stiff 
Jol . for the rest of my life. This was very sound 
ac’ <s, no doubt, but the slightest movement 


: hand caused such acute agony that I 
sded only in moving it half an inch out 
rigid position. After a week of this, with 
“tor expressing his contempt daily for my 
{ courage, he came into the ward one 
ig with a hearty, ‘‘hail fellow well met” 
I °t Covering a sinister intention, and held 
us hand to greet me as if I were an old 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


friend rather than an unsatisfactory patient of 
lowly rank. Surprised and flattered by this 
condescension on his part, I put out my dam- 
aged limb, and the moment he had obtained a 
firm grip of my palm his accomplice in the plot, 
the orderly, sprang from behind him and 
grabbed my arm with both hands. The next 
minute was one of excruciating pain as we 
went round the ward and over the beds and 
tables with the doctor working my hand up and 
down like a pump handle. 

Thanks to this drastic treatment my wrist 
is now as supple as that of any professional 
pianist, but the painful episode is so firmly 
fixed in my mind that even to-day I hesitate 
to shake hands with anyone who has the rod 
of Aesculapius on his cap badge. 


* * 
* 


HE adder-bitten correspondent refers to 
adders being plentiful, “‘although not 
quite as common as the shocking tales about 
them,”’ and is thinking probably of Mr. Went- 
worth Day’s description of fields so infested 
with adders that it is unsafe to put cattle into 
them, and possibly also to a remark of mine in 
these Notes on killing seven in my orchard one 
morning. The suggestion is that these accounts 
are exaggerated, but the peculiarity of the adder 
family is the extraordinary number of these 
reptiles which are to be seen occasionally in 
some circumscribed locality, so that the 
expression ‘‘the place is alive with them”’ is an 
apt description of the situation. When Mr. Day 
states that sometimes a field in his part of East 
Anglia is so adder-ridden that it constitutes a 
menace to stock I am prepared to believe him, 
for I have seen the same state of affairs in 
certain parts of Wessex. 


* * 
* 


AM grateful to the many readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE who have taken the trouble to write 
and tell me the meaning of the agricultural word 
“‘arish,’’ which, according to my correspondents, 
is used in the south-west of England, particu- 
larly in Cornwall, for a stubble field—a wheat 





arish, barley arish or oat arish. It is quite clear 
that the word in England refers to stubble and 
not to stooks of corn, and I was barking up the 
wrong tree when I connected an English arish 
with the Arabian word, which means a palm 
branch shelter. 

One reader, however, has sent a small 
water-colour sketch of the Cornish method of 
stooking corn, which is rather different from that 
employed in other parts of the country. A 
considerable number of sheaves are packed 
tightly in an upright positior, and on top of the 
circle a sheaf, opened out at the base, is pressed 
well down to act as a temporary thatch. The 
corn remairs in these big stooks frequently until 
threshing time, thus saving the trouble of rick- 
making. These big stooks, which are called 
arish mows, are exactly like the Arab arish, and 
I imagine I must have read of them in one of 
Hardy’s books without knowing which word 
meant the small stack and which the field of 
stubble in which it stood. 


* * 
* 


READER has written suggesting that I 
should say something in these Notes about 

the “dying art of scything.’’ He says that the 
octogenarian who for years has scythed his 
rough grass has gone out of business and my 
correspondent is now the only man in the area 
who can use the difficult tool. He states that, 
having learnt in his boyhood to use a scythe, 
it is like swimming—a trick that is never 
forgotten—but that the necessary muscles for 
the swing and pull are not those used in ordinary 
gardening, and to the untrained an _ hour’s 
scything has most painful after-effects. Mv 
experience is that it is not only hardened muscles 
that are necessary, but also—like rowing—a 
certain amount of solid weight on the handle 
to pull the stroke through on its circular sweep. 
The man who can use a scythe skilfully is 

as rare in the countryside as a thatcher, and 
as the old experts die off there is no young entry 
coming along to take their places. I remember a 
real artist years ago, who was employed on a 
local golf course and who could scythe the wiry 
bents on the fairway as cleanly as the ordinary 
man can cut heavy, dew-laden grass. While 
chatting to a player—and he was as good at 
stories as with the scythe—he would absent- 
mindedly swing the blade and shave off offend- 
ing daisies and plaintains as neatly as if he 
were using a keen razor instead of a 4ft. scythe. 









— Se 


“WE HOPE TO CREATE NOT ONLY AN INDUSTRY BUT A STATE OF CIVILISATION BY BREATHING 


LEADERSHIP AND THE LAND 


E cannot say yet what fate awaits 
agriculture after the war. The land 
may be nationalised and adminis- 
tered from Whitehall, so that 
farming is conducted by ukase; the Govern- 
ment of the day may take leave of its 
senses and be guided by a certain kind of 
economist, who believes that agriculture should 
be like the housemaid’s baby—excusable pro- 
vided it is small enough; and, in a further 
lunatic frenzy, it may turn its back on the Scott 
Report and hand over the land to super-joint- 
stock companies’: in which case there will 





LOCAL LEADERSHIP 
The squire of the right type, farmer members of the district committee, 
and Members of Parliament are the right leaders of agriculture, headed 


by the Minister. 
fine old barn 
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Here Mr. Hudson is seen at a local meeting in a 
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THE LAND AGAIN” 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


sooner or later be little land and certainly no 
rural civilisation to worry our heads about. 
But that is to take a gloomy view for which 
I, for one, cannot find any solid grounds. The 
Ministry of Agriculture have never shown the 
slightest indication of conniving at any of these 
follies, and the Minister himself has, time and 
again in his recent speeches, dwelt upon the 
essential part that the individual farmer has 
to play in farming, whether he be large or small. 
References in the Scott Report hint that some 
of their most important findings are based upon 
conviction from evidence given by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The 
history of these war- 
time years suggests 
that we are exceed- 
ingly fortunate in this 
particular Department 
of State, which has 
secured the promise 
of stabilised agricul- 
tural conditions for at 
least one year after the 
cessation of hostilities 
while a permanent 
policy for farming is 


worked out. Add 
to this the fact that 
many of our over- 


seas investments have 
gone, so that we shall 
not be receiving the 
same tribute in cheap 
food; that countries 
abroad have been de- 
veloping their second- 
ary industries during 
the war and so will be 
even more selective 
about the imports they 
take from us; and 
that there is every 
indication that the 
main food - exporting 
countries are tired of 
exploiting their land 
to provide people 
abroad with food at 
below its production 
cost: add all these 
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things together and the result justifies modest 
optimism. There will almost certainly be more 
control of the land and the way it is used, and 
no reasonable person will quarrel with that. 
More land may well pass into national ownership, 
but that would be a very different thing from the 
State becoming the only landowner, without 
competition. It is good not to be too gullible, 
but there comes a stage when non-gullibility 
becomes faint-heartedness. If you expect the 
worst, the chances are you get it, and to my 
mind that is as it should be, for any live and 
vigorous body has faith in its destiny. 

That being so, we must begin thinking now 
of how we are to be worthy of that destiny, and 
to do it will help rather than hinder the war- 
time effort on the land. ne of the outstanding 
problems seems to be leadership. For the 
transition from war to peace and the wise 
guidance of agriculture past the perils of sloppi- 
ness on the one hand and a misleading ultra- 
materialism on the other is going to demand 
skilful steering. It will not always be easy to 
persuade farmers that it is neither in their own 
interest nor that of the nation that they should 
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just go their own sweet way, relying on ‘‘com- 
petition”’ to eliminate the inefficient. There 
was plenty of competition before the war, but the 
inefficients took an unconscionable time a-dying. 
If we look only to book-keeping and the ‘abora- 
tory to guide us, we may make equa'ly bad FJ 
mistakes, for agriculture deals with living, 7 
changing things, and they have a way of not 
always keeping the rules set for them py the 
statisticians and the chemists. Moreo: er, we 
hope to create not only an industry, but 2 state 
of civilisation by breathing life into t ¢ land f 
again, and that means the lives of m:n and 
women. * 
THE SQUIRE’S ROLE 

It was here that the squire of the ris +t type 
played such an important part. He kn ww how 
to manage people, his heart (as wel! as his 
money) was in the job, he was a hur 1 sot 
of person and he acted empirically w h sur 7 
prisingly good results. He did not t nk up 







intellectual problems and then make .imsel! § 
miserable and useless trying to solv« them. 
Shall we see the squire take on a fresh :ase ! 
life? Not, perhaps, in quite the ol form, j 
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although it would be a bad day for England if 
she ever failed to throw up occasional men of 
that type. But if all the land is not nationalised 
and private money is attracted back into land- 
ow _ there seems no reason why it should 
not luce more local leaders of this category 
w anxious to give public service. It would 
be justification of their privileges. I can 
th f no other country where there is quite 
th ie tradition for men of outstanding ability 
to c: te much of their time to serving their 
in one form or another, with monetary 
a very secondary consideration, if a 
ition at all. There will be many oppor- 
j for them to serve on the peace-time 
eqgii ont of the County War Agricultural 


Ce ees, which everyone seems to think we 
sh ontinue. And if steps are taken to see 
th .t lowning Carries with it the responsibility 
of a ‘tive interest in agriculture, a type of 
ov 1 5 likely to evolve who will not be merely 
in -d in breeding fancy livestock to collect 
pos summer shows, but who will also make 
th ie farm the demonstration farm where 
his antages will enable him to experiment 
an ctise with fresh knowledge coming from 
th sarch centres. It is essential that this 
be d in a practical way, with a very careful 
ey the financial, as well as the agricultural, 
succ + of what he does. We have not, I hope, 
said <“ood-bye for ever to the Cokes and 
To vn-hends, for if we have we shall have said 


good-bye to something fundamental in the 
nacional character. 


‘THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE-MAN 


But the war has revealed another type of 
local leader. He is not a spectacular person. In 
fact, he is rather retiring. But day in and day 
out he is doing a great job for farming to-day, 
both by precept and example. I mean many of 
those farmer members of district committees 
who go round helping on their more backward 
neighbours, assuring them, in the words of one 
farmer to another, that if they do so-and-so 
it really will work opt all right, ‘“‘and if you 
don’t believe me, come and have a look round 
my place next Sunday.’’ Hundreds of old 
Grumblebodies who for two pins would fetch 
their shotguns for “‘an expert’? who ventured 
on their land to tell them the same thing, have 
been persuaded by these others who speak the 
same language, and their feet have been set on 
the path of progress. These district committee- 
men are unpaid. I hope they continue to be so 
and that they will always be selected and not 
elected, for that would be the best way to 
establish the new tradition of leadership and 
public service on the land. If the State is to do 
more for agriculture and ensure a background 
that makes efficient farming possible, there must 
be a corresponding increase in individual respon- 
sibility towards the State, or we shall become a 
race of enervated, dole-snatching robots. There 
is every evidence from war-time experience that 
many people want to continue to serve the 
community and I believe there would be no 
difficulty in getting volunteers. 


THE RURAL M.P.’S DUTY 


There is another section to whom we should 
look for leadership in the countryside—Mem- 
bers of Parliament for rural constituencies. Too 
many of them are content to be messenger boys 
to Westminster, conveying local farming griev- 
alices to the House of Commons. (Sometimes, 
lm told, they have even been known to invent 
th > messages because they read well in the local 
P css!) It is a necessary function of a Member 
Varliament to see that such things are made 


~ 


k wn, but here again it should surely be a 
ty ‘ay affair. For rural M.P.’s havea duty to 
€ n to their farmer constituents where and 
h ley fit into the ;attern of the nation’s life, 
“itis desirable that they do some things and 


irable for them to do others, and exactly 
is the meaning of certain legislative acts 
some farmers might well think had been 
ted only to annoy them. They should be 
k between the nation and individual 
‘ M this respect, and if the State is to 
. larger part, this work will become 
ingly important. It would be fatal if 
ever became rubber stamps, obediently 
; for whatever their farmer constituents 
red them to endorse. I have seen such a 
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state of affairs in one country, and the result 
is that these members of the national legislature 
carry no weight whatever in agricultural, 
matters, are heartily despised by the farmers 
who give them their orders, and bring their 
office and that system of government into 
serious disrepute. 


VILLAGE COLLEGES 


The Scott Committee recommend Village 
Colleges throughout Britain. At the head of 
each College that now exists is a Warden, and 
he was specially intended by Mr. Henry Morris, 
creator of the Village Colleges, to be a new type 
of country leader. For he is the head of an 
institution that has in its care the education 
and recreation of everyone in that district. 
They come to him as children when they go to 
school, they return to him afterwards as their 
mentor and friend, the designer of the central 
fabric that arranges their evening classes and 
their games, their social life and their continued 
technical instruction. The College is their alma 
mater, ready at hand to minister to the life of 
mind and body, an always open door from which 
no one is ever turned away. Lectures, concerts, 
debates and those wider horizons which books, 
the cinema and the radio can open up are some 
of the tools he can use to influence the thoughts 
and actions of the countrymen of to-morrow. 
Ideally—and there is no reason why the ideal 
should not be realised—the Village College cares 
for all its children, from childhood to old age. 
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Here is unlimited scope for leadership of a 
kind we have hardly yet visualised, if Wardens 
of the right type can be attracted to the 
Colleges. 

The Young Farmers’ Clubs have done some 
fine work in teaching the rudiments of livestock 
management, elementary farm book-keeping 
and the general workings of the committee 
system. They should surely go further. For the 
Clubs might become the cradles of the leaders 
of to‘morrow, the means by which many a 
village Pym and Hampden gains self-confidence 
in speaking before his fellows and learns the 
responsibilities of spokesmanship. They might 
well debate agricultural problems more widely 
and more often and be encouraged to express 
their opinions and pass resolutions which are 
duly handed on to more mature authority. 


THE N.F.U—TRADE UNION OR 
LEADER? 


Last, but certainly not least, is the National 
Farmers’ Union. Force of circumstances, 
perhaps—the dreary pre-war years of depressed 
agriculture and the 20-year struggle to cling to 
the land and escape bankruptcy—have com- 
pelled the N.F.U. to appear as little more than 
a trade union, the only trade union of em- 
ployers, who therefore can only blame and 
threaten the Government. For this reason, 
many of the best farmers refuse to be active 
members of it, or even members at all, pleading 
that they are too busy running their farms to 
bother with N.F.U. affairs. Can they afford to 
do this? They forget, surely, that an industry 
tends to be judged by its representatives, and 
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that even on the narrowest grounds of self- 
interest they cannot, in the long run, afford to 
stand by and wash their hands of Union affairs. 

A healthy, vigorous N.F.U. is an essential 
part of a healthy, vigorous agriculture, and these 
are precisely the men for whom agriculture is 
crying out for leadership. Like the rural M.P.s, 
the N.F.U. will ultimately defeat its own object 
and bring itself into disrepute if it says only the 
popular thing. The days are past when it is 
sufficient for an N.F.U. Council member to say : 
“ Boys, the price of oats is a scandal: will you join 
in sending a telegram to the Government to tell 
themso?’’ When Iwasinthe United States a year 
ago, Mr. Ed. O’Neal, President of the American 
Farm Bureau (their equivalent of our N.F.U.), 
found himself at a meeting at Washington that 
was discussing farm prices. It became evident 
that other elements at that meeting were going to 
run wild and ask for quite unjustifiable prices. 
Mr. O’Neal stood up, called his delegates 
together and walked out. He stated afterwards 
that his organisation stood for a fair deal for 
farmers and would fight to the death for it : but 
they did not intend to be parties to an attempt 
to exploit the community. Now that, it seemed 
to me, was leadership; leadership that would 
pay dividends for years to Mr. O’Neal’s organ- 
isation and to U.S. farmers generally. 


A VISION OF 20 YEARS AGO 


Without doubt occasions will arise when it 
is necessary for N.F.U. meetings to call atten- 
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tion to inadequate prices. But their words will 
carry a hundred times more weight if, in the 
meantime, the N.F.U. has built up a reputation 
for true leadership, for putting increased farm- 
ing efficiency and education in the forefront of 
its programme and finding a dozen fresh ways 
every year to promote it among its members. 
It must be nearly 20 years since the tender plant 
of agricultural co-operation (fostered, by the 
way, by Leslie Scott, chairman of the now 
famous Scott Committee), was handed over to 
the N.F.U. Can they feel very happy about its 
subsequent growth? Yet few movements have 
been responsible for more “better living and 
better farming”’ in countries where it has been 
nourished. In the next few years the N.F.U. 
will have immense opportunities for the best 
kind of leadership. If they are missed, they are 
unlikely to come their way again. Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith showed what could be done, 
when he led the N.F.U. delegation to Sydney. 
At the end of this war there seems every pro- 
spect of more Sydneys, on a much larger scale, 
embracing perhaps the farmers of the English- 
speaking world and almost certainly many other 
countries as well. More Sir Reginalds will be 
wanted, and although perhaps it is too much to 
hope for another quite such as he, the N.F.U. 
will be judged on its capacity to throw up at 
least men of his type. It can be done; they are 
in the industry. Agriculture needs them as 


never before, and they cannot afford to withhold 
from the Union their active support. 

[By a coincidence the question of N.F.U. leader- 
ship is discussed also by Cincinnatus on page 516 of 
this issue.—ED.] 
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ON NOT CATCHING BASKING SHARKS 


T all started one night after hands had 
packed up. Ours is only a small dockyard, 
and the staff all go home to their lodgings 
when the day’s routine is over. The night 

was fine, with only a light ground swell coming 
in from the Western Ocean, certainly not enough 
to daunt the little 12ft.-dinghy belonging to the 
Engineering Department, and named, officially, 
the Plumber's Pride, but usually less politely and 
more imaginatively. 

As I was preparing to leave the office, the 
A.B.E.O. came in denouncing commanding 
officers in general, and incompetent ones in 
particular, and, more in an effort to keep him 
quiet tl.an with any charitable idea, I suggested 
he migiit come out in the dinghy to our lobster- 
pots. With two other members of the Base 
Staff I bought these at the beginning of May, 
and so far we calculate that they have earned 
at least 500 per cent. profit, so that we have 
little reason to complain, and great gastronomic 
pleasure. 





A 32-FT. MODEL OF A BASKING 


By JAMES JUSTICE 


over-all length of the beast. He was certainly 
more than three times the length of the dinghy, 
and, I should say, a good 45ft. 

The A.B.E.O., who had recently come home 
from Sierra Leone, where sharks are treated 
with distant respect, was furious. ‘‘ Keep away, 
you silly ass,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ or he’ll upset the 
boat.’’ But I had a confused memory of reading 
that basking sharks were harmless except in so 
far as they might upset a boat more or less by 
accident, if annoyed, or even smash a small boat 
with a blow from their tails, and I wanted to 
see some more of the monster. So we cruised 
round him a couple of times, and then had 
to get on. There were three lobsters, and the 
shark was still wandering around on our way 
home. 

Next morning I presented the blacksmith 
with an old crowbar and a drawing of what I 
thought a harpoon should be like. 

It was ready by lunch-time, and, during 
the morning, I had borrowed a large 20ft.- 





SHARK IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 


MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 


One seen by the writer of this article was about 45ft. long 


With the A.B.E.O. still muttering away, 
we Clambered down into the dinghy, wound 
furiously at the starting-handle, and the little 
two-stroke spluttered away. Outside the 
harbour we lolloped over the swell, ducking the 
occasional spray, which was not enough for 
discomfort but made it necessary to wrap the 
magneto up in a handkerchief. Neglect of this 
simple precaution, as the instruction books have 
it, almost invariably means that the engine 
stops after two or three preliminary coughs. 

The pots I wanted to haul were at the 
Beacon Rock, about a mile and a half away, 
and this usually takes about 15 minutes in the 
dinghy, which is not exactly a speed boat. We 
had only about five minutes to go when I saw 
a large black thing ahead of us where nothing 
had been a couple of minutes before. I had 
another look, and realised that we were nearly 
on top of a gigantic basking shark—probably, 
now that I have seen many more at close 
quarters, the biggest I have ever seen. 

I let out a sort of Red Indian whoop, which 
startled the A.B.E.O., swung the dinghy round 
and, telling him what to expect, cruised along- 
side the shark. There was a most glorious 
sunset, the west being full of bars and feathers 
of molten brass as the sun lit up the cirrus, but 
it was too dark to see much more than the 


dinghy which would make the expedition 
a bit safer. There was a flat calm, and all round 
the bay were huge black, sail-like fins sticking 
up out of the water. We had no idea of the 
technique, but were confident we coould kill a 
shark, and everyone had the most wildly 
improbable ideas as to the worth of the oil from 
the liver. Not being an expert, I thought it 
better not to attempt to throw the harpoon, 
but to drive it into the fish rather after the 
fashion of a lance. In order to achieve this, I 
borrowed a 15ft. length of gas pipe, and ground 
the non-business end of the harpoon so that 
it just fitted into the pipe. I calculated that, 
once the barb was home, the harpoon would 
pull out of the gas pipe, which would remain 
in my hands. And so it did. 

We came up, without any attempt at 
caution, behind one of the creatures, and, 
fetching along his port side, with the engines 
slow ahead, crept into the best harpooning 
position. I stood amidships, with my heart 
thumping with excitement—and it really was 
an exciting moment, for there, just alongside, 
was the biggest fish I should ever be likely to 
catch, and he weighed every bit of five tons— 
and sighted a place aft and slightly to port of 
the dorsal fin. As we came over the spot, I 
slowly put down the lance until it was almost 


resting on the shark’s back, and then leant qj] 
my weight on it. It went in, quite easil 


y, and 
then the fun started. Up came a monstrous taj}, 
dealing the dinghy’s side a terrific thwac':, ang 


down went the shark with the line sx nging 


through the fairlead like a boiling kettle. Ate; 
a minute or two he stopped taking ov. line, 
and I took a turn round the towing bitt. with 


which the dinghy was fitted. But th; was 


manifestly an error, for there was a loud ‘rack 
the line parted just forward of the fz ‘lead, 
and our end came back into the boat ike a 
whiplash. We went back to a late unch, 
disappointed, exhilarated, and swearing +o do 
better next time. 

Next day was a Saturday, and 1 the 
afternoon, for a great change, the Base h d but 
little to do, so I thoug it we migut have a other 
crack at the sharks. This time tie harpo: 1 was 


the wrong shape, for I assaulted at le st 10 
sharks, and could never get it past the barb, 
and eventually we had to give up. 1 the 
meantime, life was not without excit: ment, 
The Base Electrical Officer, who had coe out 
to scoff, was caught a glancing blow by a tail 
and nearly knocked out of the boat; one shark 
came up beneath us and tried his best tv upset 
us, and several gave us resounding wall \ps on 
the hull, but no damage was done. 

The habits of the basking shark are quite 
interesting. They are but little afraid of boats, 
submerging for a minute or two, and coming up 
again about 100yds. away to resume their 
basking. This is done with snout (wrinkled like 
a pig’s), dorsal fin and tail awash, and it is 
possible to get an accurate estimate of their 
length. They appear to feed about two or three 
feet below the surface, so that the dorsal fin is | 
still awash, and they move slowly forward, 
their huge pink mouths wide open, swallowing 
great quantities of fry which, here at any rate, 
comprised their staple diet. Seen from above 
they look like some nightmare mechanical 
monster, or Japanese midget submarine, for the 
elasmobranch gill slits appear just like cooling 
louvres. 

They seem to be capable of concerted or 
social action, for, frequently, I would find two 
or three swimming in a tight circle, the centre 
of which was a terrified and nearly solid mass 
of fry, with which the bay teemed. Round and 
round the fry swam, sometimes leaping out of 
the water in their attempts to escape, but 
apparently not thinking of diving under their 
vast enemies. Thus they were gradually 
assimilated, and the sharks would break forma- 
tion, to start again elsewhere. 

It is difficult to be quite certain, with my 
limited experience, but I do not think these 
fish are capable of any great speed. Certainly 
I have never seen one move with any real hurry, 





even when prodded with a harpoon. 


Towing 
a dinghy or an empty oil drum I have never | 


seen them move faster than about five knots. 
They might put up a burst of speed, but | 
cannot see them doing 10 miles at 40 knots, 
towing a dinghy, with which they have been 
credited. 

For three days it was rough, and there was 
neither sign of shark nor possibility of atiacking 
one, but on the fourth day it dawned fiie, and 
I had some trials to run in a large 
Commander E. happened to come alon, and 
I suggested, rather diffidently, that we might 
take a harpoon. Rather surprisingly, he greed, 
so, as soon as the trial was over, we bor. down 
on the nearest shark, rammed the harpo 1 into 
him, and threw overboard the empty 4( gallon 
drum to which the harpoon line was at iched. 
For five minutes the oil drum purs 2d a! 
erratic course, and then stopped. We p ked it 
up, only to find that the barb of the | .rpoo! 
had broken and the iron had come away. 
Reserving my opinion of the blacks: ith, ! 
thought we might try a new, if less s: >rting, 
method of securing a fish. I fastened 4/0. | 
charge of gelignite, with suitable fu > and J 
detonator attached, to a thin dart, barb! ;s, but ; 
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rather of the shape and size of a banderilla. 
After a number of unsuccessful attempts to 
light the fuse, there came a spurt of flame just 
as we reached a suitable shark. The dart flew 
fair 2nd square into his back. He sounded at 
nd all hands gazed earnestly at the ocean 
vhere the explosion took place. Almost 
iately, however, he came up again, and 
ied to cruise about, quite amiably, and 
ntly in no way inconvenienced by the 


on 
to s 
imn 
pro 


apps 
7 rp n or the Guy Fawkes effect. Of course, 
I 1a nade another mistake, and had forgotten 
to ti up the detonator which must have got 


‘e tried to explode the charge with rifle 
+ after a couple of near misses, the shark 
ve decided that he disapproved, for he 
and was not seen again. It would 
e taken him long to rub out the little, 
; iron, 

spite of this disappointment, I deter- 
o have one last try with our remaining 
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harpoon, a big, heavy affair which had to be 
thrown. I borrowed the dinghy again, hauled 
the oil drum aboard, and off we went. Outside, 
where half an hour ago there had been dozens 
of sharks, there was not one to be seen, and it 
took us 20 minutes before we did find one. Then 
I missed him with the harpoon, and had to 
haul it in, all covered with slime from the 
beast’s skin. 

After a long cruise in search of another, 
and-just as we were almost abandoning hope, 
we found a small gam swimming towards us. 
This time I made no mistake; the harpoon 
went in like a knife into butter, and over went 
the oil drum, The shark appeared hardly incon- 
venienced, for he only swam away quite slowly, 
and, when the strain came on to the drum, it 
hardly moved. We went over to see if the 
harpoon held, and, sure enough, the rope 
was bar taut. The fish was obviously in no 
hurry, and sat on the bottom, or as near to it 
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as he could get. I think, in light of this experi- 
ence, we probably gave him too much line, and 
a shorter line would have made him skip about 
a bit more and tire himself out. 

Now and then he surged about a bit, so we 
decided to fasten ourselves on to the harpoon 
line as well. Without any bother he towed us 
and the drum, slowly and remorselessly round, 
not in any particular direction, so that after 
20 minutes we were no more than 400yds. from 
the place where he had been harpooned. Then 
we ran the engine slow astern, but we still were 
slowly dragged forward. It seemed as though 
he would never tire, so I told the coxswain to 
give her a bit more astern. This proved fatal. 
The line held for a minute or two, and then 
went slack. We hauled it in, and found that the 
iron had pulled out. 

Next day it blew up from the north-west. 
It was cold and rough, and we haven’t seen a 
basking shark since. 


MY YEW CHAIR => By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


\IOMENT ago I was sitting spellbound 

A in front of my yew armchair. Yester- 

— . day it was brought to me in person by 

& Harold Goodchild, who, to the best 

of my knowledge, is the only rural chair-maker 
proper left in the south of England. 

This chair of mine had taken him three 
veirs to meditate and two months to make. 
it looks bigger than it actually is, though the 
back is 3ft. high and the elm seat roomy enough 
to take Dr. Johnson, with plenty of space left 
over for body-movement to accompany the 
voice in the warmth of his dissertation. All 
but the seat is of yew, very light in colour, 
waxed only and showing the knots and grainings 
of the wood like eddies and freshets in a stream. 
It is darker, a delicate interplay of light and 
shade, on the banister-splat, and this, running 
the whole length of the back and very intricate 
n des'gn, is a slightly modified Chippendale 
pattern of 1780, one of his rarest. The double 
ygee-curved cabriolet front legs are widely 
splayed where they join the seat and exquisitely 
notched where the tapering begins. The seat 
itself has soft undulations round its edges, and 
the peculiarly silken quality of the yew wood 
to the touch, glossed as though it were shotten, 
subtly adds to the flowing lines. The breadth 
and spaciousness of this chair, its bold rich 
curves, its perfect proportions, the gentle swell 
of the seat, the arched stretcher joining the 
cabriolet legs matching the forward thrust of 
the arms, all go to make it as full a satisfaction 
to gaze at as it is a comfort to sit on. 

As I gazed at this work of superb craftsman- 
ship, I reflected that I now possessed a chair 
that expressed a miracle of continuity. The 
great chair-making tradition of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had passed through the 
Industrial Revolution, the Machine Age, the 
Era of Destruction, and across this triple 
catastrophe was still its own living self. For, as 
Goodchild put it, modifying the idea of divine 
right to that of impeccable taste, that chair 
was “ good enough for Buckingham Palace.”’ 

He also brought me some old tools of his 
cralt, a great yew bow and a miniature chair, 
also of yew and of the kind called stickback or 
Fiddle Back, the legs beautifully turned with 
bead and cup-and-ball mouldings. He used to 
mike these after the first Great War, when 
German toys had been knocked out of the 
mirket. This treasure-hoard was crowned by 
Kc of his decorative banister-splats, two 
“ clbacks, one with the familiar Prince of 
S's feathers pattern but with stylised ends 
own and the last of the buss or sunflower 
© With bossed concentric rings. 

'he yew bow was fresh steamed (they used 
boiled in a copper), one side with the bark 
he other planed out with the travisher 
howing the sap and “heart” running in 

| ribbons. Great dexterity is needed 
vith these simple beginnings, yew wood 
both stubborn and brittle as glass. The 
were a travisher-shave used immediately 
the adze, a clearing-off shave following 
‘avisher, a spoke shave for flat surfaces, 
uble-iron for working cross-grained wood, 


and a wood-scraper, a flat thin oblong sheet 
of steel used exactly like a paleolithic scraper. 

One of these implements is at least a 
century old; all are old and made by the men 
who used them with the aid of the local smith 
or a small steelworks. They are thus human 
tools, personal tools, handed on from the old 
man who could no longer ply them to the young 
man who stretched out his hand for them, and 
most were carved with their makers’ initials. 
They were heritable tools, family heirlooms 
whose personal associations distinguished them 
(and the rural civilisation that evoked them) 
from the impersonal gear of a factory. Some- 
thing of their users’ care and skill seemed to 
have passed into their very shape and func- 
tional fitness. They were symbols of the com- 
mon but once creative man. 

The travelling workshop was completed by 
a pair of stock-and-spoon bits for boring and 
mortising, in the old days applied from a 
“breast-bib”’ but also with the handle pressed 
against the palm of the hand. 

We arranged them all on the yew chair 
and Goodchild stepped back to take stock of 
them. There was in his look a kind of selfless 
pride mixed (but not adulterated) with the 
sense that they were his artefacts, his achieve- 
ment. It was a pride in beauty itself, an ap- 
praisement of the lines hand-manipulated wood 
should take to create beauty, and a pride in 
the ancient yew (with 150 rings) that had made 
that chair, a pride not foreign or contrary to 
a humility that silently acknowledged the 
Creator who had made the yew. For everything 
in craftsmanship is personal. 

His delight in my museum of “‘ bygones” 
was that of a child introduced to a great adven- 
ture. It was almost impossible to drag him 
away. He fingered the exhibits with that touch 





“A SATISFACTION TO GAZE AT AND 
A COMFORT TO SIT ON” 

Mr. Massingham’s yew chair and the miniature 
of the kind called stickback 


distinguishing the craftsman from all other men; 
his eyes shone and his mobile face was creased 
into fine lines that came and went. And, as 
always with the master-craftsman, he became 
reminiscent—those sheep-bells he had heard in 
his youth, that rush-light holder he had been 
told about by his grandfather; an old shepherd 
had made lace-bobbins like these in his spare 
time. All craftsmen are reminiscent because 
past and present co-exist in their minds. 

Then he made a discovery. Hanging from 
the ceiling of my thatched ‘‘Hermitage”’ is a 
row of chair-legs diversely turned and made by 
my old friend, Samuel Rockall, the wood- 
bodger. His discovery was that he had used 
them for 30 years. He had got them from an 
agent in High Wycombe when he was a busy 
man, but never knew where they came from. 
He knew they were the work of one man 
because of their quality, for every hand-made 
chair-leg has an individuality unlike that of any 
other. This communion between one master- 
man and another, each unknown to the other, 
set the seal upon his day, so that anybody 
would have thought that I had conferred some 
favour upon him instead of receiving from him 
this unparalleled prize from a telescoped time 
—the yew armchair. 

For this yew chair is a perfect thing; it 
has achieved a synthesis and consummation of 
beauty and use. It has in it the quintessence 
of the country ethos: I can see in it the swift 
but leisurely processes of evocation, the judici- 
ous selection of the wood, the brooding over it, 
the instinctive sense of line inherited from 
generations of craftsmen, the eye-measurement 
and harvesting of ancestral knowledge working 
unerringly. The chair has a dignity and solidity 
that sets me thinking of the old tranquil coun- 
trymen I once knew who passed their lives in a 
seemly relation with their countryside, in an 
order and virtue lost to mankind. But there is 
nothing heavy about it; its curves have a free- 
dom and generosity the reverse of stolidity. It 
looks fit accommodation and equal welcome for 
a sage, a scholar, a tired peasant. There is in it 
a subtle combination of elegance and plainness, 
delicacy and substance. 

The old solemn yew had lost nothing in 
becoming this chair. Man had responded to 
Nature; the beauty went on by transmutation. 
There is a restfulness about it that invites 
both meditation and recuperation. You could 
not imagine a man (and it is a man’s chair) 
who sat in it uttering trivial, vulgar or malicious 
words. They would be words of understanding, 
yeoman words, well chosen and deliberate, but 
with a certain freedom of fancy and imaginative 
suggestion. Humour too but not wit. He 
would be a man of wise experience and 
maturity, one not prone to hasty judgment. 
And as he settled into it, the chair would 
impart something of the old, old life of the 
tree into him that had seen so much change 
and was itself changeless, stretching roots and 
branches a little wider decade by decade 
and absorbing into its dark shades the secret 
underground life of the great earth. For that 
chair is organic in every line. 
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LIGHTNING 


By FRANK W. LANE 


HE modern = study _ of 

lightning has revealed that 

it is a highly complex 

phenomenon. There are, 

cample, at least six types of 

lightning, and some of them are still 
imperfectly understood. 

The unaided human 
altogether inadequate to comprehend 
what really happens in the most 
simple form of lightning discharge. 
Human vision, in which sight persists 
for a tenth of a second, is no instru- 
ment for analysing phenomena whose 
actions take place in millionths of a 
second. The modern investigators of 
lightning have therefore had recourse 
to special cameras, and laboratory 
apparatus which can reproduce the 
real thing on a miniature scale. 

It was in 1900 that Sir Charles 
Vernon Boys began experimenting 
with a special two-lens camera which 
would record the secrets of the 
lightning flash. It did not take him 
long to construct the camera, but, sur- 
prising as it sounds, it took him nearly 
twenty-eight years to trap a lightning 
flash on a sensitised plate. This one 
photograph, however, opened a new 
era in the study of lightning and did 
much to inspire the modern investi- 
gations. 

The photographs obtained by Boys and 
other workers have settled many lightning 
problems. It has been shown, for instance, that 
what appears to be a single flash is actually a 
number of separate flashes. The duration of a 
discharge varies between a few thousandths of a 
second for a single flash to a full second or more 
for a series of flashes. 

Before the main flash begins, a_ short, 
luminous dart moves downward comparatively 


eye is 


slowly (about 5,000 miles per second) seeking 


A SPECTACULAR FLASH. Another view of the 
Empire State Building taken at the moment of being 


struck 
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NG PLAYING AMONG THE SKYSCRAPERS. 
The building in the background with the illuminated top is the Empire State Building, the ta les: in 
It is struck by lightning many times every year 


the world. 


the easiest channel to earth. Whereas the 
main flash may be two miles long, the dart 
may extend only 50 yards. Some investigators 
believe that the dart ionises the air and by 
making it electrically conductive, paves the 
way for the main flash. 

Immediately the dart reaches the earth 
the main lightning flash, travelling at an 
average speed of 28,500 miles per second, soars 
upward along the path made by the dart. 
This main flash resembles a soaring flame and 


A FIVE-PRONGED DISCHARGE. 


not downwards 


ally realised that the main flash travels upwards and 








A night thunderstorm over New Yerk. 


often casts out branches as it ascends. The 
branches are actually made by the dart as it 
struggles down to earth and are then brightened 
by the main flash. These branches point down- 
ward and explain why ordinary photographs 
of lightning give the impression that the main 
flash is directed towards the earth, instead of 
upward. , 

In some discharges this whole process may 
be repeated for a second or longer, and as many 
as ten flashes may ‘“‘bounce”’ up and down be- 

tween earth and _ clouds. 
Lightning may flash from one 
part of a cloud to another 


without touching the earth. ! 
Lightning flashes 12 miles J 


long and of many colours 


have been reported, but the | 


main colours are white, yel- 
low, pink or rose. 


A flash of lightning is § 
what is | 


the discharge of 
probably the greatest con- 
centration of power in 
Nature. A flash recorded 


recently by United States | 


engineers totalled more than 
160,000 amperes and the 
voltage was estimated to 


be approximately 15,000,000. [J 


The momentary energy ol 
this stroke was about two 
and a half American billion 
kilowatts, or 57 times greater 
than the capacity of all 
the United States generating 
stations. 

Dr. W. J. Hum 
of the United States V\ 
Bureau, has calculat 
energy of lightning 
basis of horse-powe! 


ireys, 
ather 
d the 
1 the 

and 


writing of one heavy” dis- | 
total | 


charge he says: “Ti 
energy transformed, ¢ 
pated, by this one di: 
would be the equiva 
14,000 horse-powe! 
tinuously for 24 hoi 
The unleashing « 
terrific energy ina fra 
a second largely expl: 
numerous freak ac 
caused by lightning. 
struck a church and t 
travelled down to th 
ment. It blew off the : 
door and then tr 


dissi- 
1arge 
nt ol 
con- 


such 
onol 
s the 
lents 


It is not gener- 


} 
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ss the unoccupied Sunday-school room. Chairs, tables, desks and a 
were smashed and thrown about the room like matchwood. One 
was driven into the ceiling with such force that the legs remained 

+ and held the chair suspended upside down. The lightning then went 
rth, leaving the fabric of the church quite untouched. 
yn another occasion lightning struck-a carpenter’s shop. When the 
iad left it they had placed their tools in two lines down a bench, 
. coat laid between the lines, but with none of the tools touching it. 
ightning struck the bench and then the flash apparently divided. 
nt all the handles of the tools and seared a broad patch under them 
bench. The lightning left the hut by tearing a hole through a wall. 
at was not damaged. The freakish action of lightning is com- 
» at times to that of bomb blast, as witness the story of a man 
‘as struck while standing under a tree in a field. He had every 
»f clothing torn from him, but, although injured, he recovered. 
any strange lightning effects are caused by the sudden and intense 
« which occurs along the path of the discharge. Trees are stripped 
r bark or utterly demolished by the almost instantaneous volatisa- 
f their sap, which explodes like dynamite; chimneys are shattered 
. violent expansion of the moisture in the bricks; pictures hanging 
is crash to the ground because of the fusing of the nails holding the 
together; metal telephone conductors disappear completely but 
ulating rubber remains intact; water-pipes sometimes glow red 
d holes have been melted through steeple bells. 
vivid illustration of the almost instantaneous nature of this heating 
vided when cloth-covered wire is struck. The wire is vaporised 
1e resulting gas blown through the insulating cloth without the 
tself being burnt ! . 
‘et with all the potentially deadly power of lightning the number of 
caused by it each year is extremely small. The individual’s chances 


HEAT LIGHTNING 


The eye often registers one flash when in reality there are several 


of being hit are about one in a quarter of a million and the chances of 
being fatally hit are one in a million. 

The safest places in a house during a thunderstorm are unfortunately 
the least habitable—the refrigerator and the furnace. The most dangerous 
spot is generally in front of the fireplace. 

_ Itis wise in a storm to stay away from walls, fireplaces and radiator. 
"he centre of the room is safest providing this position does not place 
you between a conductor leading from the roof and another opposite 
leading to the ground. A chair standing between a fireplace and a radiator 
would be in a hazardous position if lightning struck down the chimney. 

Dr. Humphreys has the following interesting passage on the relative 

alety of places in the open air during thunderstorms: ‘If outdoors, 
s best of all to be in a cave, or under an overhanging cliff, and far 
ter to be ina valley than on the ridge of a hill, and it is always dangerous 
) take shelter under an isolated tree. . . . If one has to be outdoors, 
exposed to a violent thunderstorm, it is advisable, so far as danger 
lightning is concerned, to get soaking wet, because wet clothes are 
better conductors, and dry ones poorer, than the human body. 
eme cases it might even be advisable to lie flat on the wet ground.”’ 
ghtning is more dangerous in mountainous regions, at least on the 
points, than in level country. The lower the thunder-cloud the 
the danger. Winter lightning is likely to be more dangerous 
immer lightning, and a storm in the middle latitudes is generally 
‘ngerous than one of equal severity in the tropics. 
t although lightning is one of the destructive forces of Nature, it 
considerable benefactor. The chemical constituency of air is 
lown by the passage of the lightning discharge and oxides of 
| and ozone are formed. It is probable that some ammonia is 
le during a thunderstorm. These 100 per cent. pure, natural 
are thus dropped over the earth. According to one computation 
n tons are produced annually by lightning and this is enough to 
! average of 12 Ib. of fertiliser per acre per year over the whole 

rth’s surface. : 


lograpbhs by U.S. Weather Bureau, Associated Press and Wide World.] 
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A SPIRAL OF GLARING LIGHT, REVOLVING RAPIDLY, 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MAGGIORE 


A phenomenon seldom seen and never before photographed 


# 


ee" ; 


LIGHTNING STRIKES THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN 
WASHINGTON AND PUTS OUT THE AVIATORS’ WARNING 
LIGHT ON IT 
The dark streaks are caused by the different wave lengths of 
the flashes setting up an unusual chemical reaction in the film 
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THE GARDEN AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE |: 
KENT 


Among the fragments of the great house 

dating from 1535-40, Mr. and Mrs. 

Harold Nicolson have formed a garden 
of uncommon beauty 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


T has already been remarked that the 

garden was a complete wilderness 

when Sissinghurst was taken over in 

1930. It would be more correct to 
say that there was no garden at. all. 
One might reasonably have hoped to 
inherit century-old hedges of yew; some 
enarled mulberries; a cedar or two; a 
pleached alley; flagged walks; a mound. 
Instead there was nothing but weeds, rough 
grass, a shabby eyesore of a greenhouse in 
the wrong place, broken spile fencing, wired 
chicken-runs, squalor and slovenly disorder 
everywhere. Of course, there were the walls; 
and high venerable walls are a considerable 
asset in the planning of a garden. But even 





1—ROSA MUNDI, THE STRIPED 
GALLICA ROSE 


One of the old-fashionable roses which are a 
speciality at Sissinghurst 


so, and grateful though one was for their 
presence, they managed to contribute to the 
problem instead of solving it. Investigation, 
survey, and measurements revealed _ that 
nothing was in a straight line with anything 
else. The tower was not opposite the archway; | 
the courtyard was not rectangular but wedge- §j 
shaped; the walls did not run conformably 
to one another but shot off at obtuse angles; 
projected vistas refused to adapt themselves | 
to the desired alignment. The new owners | 
were determined to call in no professional | 
advice but to make their own mistakes if J 
need be, and credit for eventual triumph 
belongs entirely to the perseverance and 
ingenuity of Mr. Harold Nicolson, himself a 
descendant of Robert Adam and perhaps an 
architect manqué. It took a lot of square- J 
ruled drawing-paper, india-rubber, control of ff 
temper, stakes, and string. 

The difficulties of design were, I think, 
successfully overcome. The general principle 
followed was this: a series of separate 
autonomous gardens linked by long alley- 
ways, so that although when standing at one 
end of a vista you could see to the bourn of 
it, surprise-gardens would successively come ff 
into view as you progressed. The shape and 
size of these separate gardens were naturally | 
dictated in most cases by the lines of the | 
walls, but in some places hedges of y°w 
hornbeam had to be planted, and very puny § 
they looked as they came straight out f the | 
nursery. So great was the necessary work J 
of clearance that for several years no p’ ating § 
could be attempted except the hedges 1 the | 
lines thus ruled, and a double row o limes 
which were left to take their chance « :ainst | 
the day when they should be pleach: | and | 
should shade a paved walk—as th ’ now 
do. 


CRETE 





A quantity of fine old stones lying 2bout | 
in odd corners or built into a ca ‘eWay | 
2.—HYBRID MUSK ROSES, MOONLIGHT AND THISBE, IN THE WALLED blocking the moat, had to be collect. 1 and § 

GARDEN .AT THE FOOT OF THE TOWER assembled somehow, so they were laced 4 
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3.—A PATH BETWEEN UNUSUALLY LARGE BUSHES OF OLD ROSES 


“ The place lent itself kindly ‘to their untidy, lavish habit, with the walls to frame their exuberance ” 


a 





2 oe mete 
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GARDEN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SOUTH COTTAGE 
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THE 


WAY 


THROUGH FROM THE WALLED 


COUNTRY 


TO THE INNER COURT 


6.—A FOAM 


OF , YELLOW 
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GARDEN 





together to form rough terraces along a path (Fig. 8), where they 
make an unconventional sort of rock-garden. As a matter of fact 
the plan was inspired by the island of Delos, where the ruins of 
the houses have left precisely this kind of little terrace, smothered 
there by mats of the wild flowers of Greece. The Delos of Sissing. 
hurst deserves perhaps more careful planting than it has hitherto 
received, but the jumbled effect is pleasing in spring, when smal] 
irises come through mats of aubrietia and thyme, and the myrolalan 
plum-trees overhead are white with blossom. The carved st nes 
which may be seen in the illustration standing at intervals « ong 
the path, do actually come from Greece. They were brought ack 
to Ireland by a piratical ancestor of Mr. Harold Nicolson i_ his 
own sloop after some desultory fighting in the Greek W - of 
Independence. 

Another opportunity offered itself in another place ifter 
the clearance of a tangle of briars, thorns, nightshade, c icks, 
and thistles, all growing to a giant height in their effort to zach 
the light. This clearance revealed the unsuspected preser e of 
five straight colonnades of old nut-trees (Kentish cobs and 


7.—_THE TOWER RISING FROM A SEA OF DELPHINIUMS 


filberts, not mere hazels), and, since it had been observed that the 
common primrose in the woods was particularly large and sturdy, it 
was argued that the garden variety of primrose and poly:nthus 
would flourish equally. A start was made with one strip under the 
nuts, and after many years of division and sub-division the original 
stock has now crept in a coloured carpet across the full bree ith of 
the little copse. It will thus be seen that the whole process ha« to be 
very gradual, but fortunately the soil was good, and had « ~aped 
the dreaded Kentish clay. Things grew rapidly and well, ad the 
desired design began to take shape. It is not proposed to sive 4 
long, tiresome account of the gradual development of the , :rden, 


but at the request of CounTRY LIFE a note is appended on: me o! [ 


the roses. 


Visitors who look for the hybrid teas and perpetuals _ ill be 


disappointed. For one thing the soil is too light to suit the ., and 
for another thing they have not particularly interested the « vners. 
The speciality, if it may so pretentiously be named, lies 1 the 
collection of musk and old-fashionable roses, neither rare ir ‘hem- 
selves nor difficult to obtain, but perhaps not often seen gro ing! 


profusion. It was thought that the place lent itself kindly their { 
untidy, lavish habit; there was space in plenty, with the ° ills t° J 
frame their exuberance, and consequently they may be found / 2ming § 
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y in an unorthodox way in the midst of flower borders 
: or flinging themselves about unchecked beneath 
the apple-trees of the old orchard, in succession there 
t - bulbs of spring. It is hard to understand 
\ his type of rose is not more generally grown. 
) ly speaking, they give very little trouble; 
| « is reduced to a minimum; the scent of the 
1 ) ind Damask and Cabbage is unequalled; the 
$ ( of the flower is subtle and recalls old needle- 
g \ nd Dutch flower-paintings; what more could 
c be -d of any rose? Alas! something more can 
5 I .d, which some of them will not provide. 
f Th fuse to give their full display more than once 
cu the summer. They will not play the game of 
r cil i-come-again. The Musks, it is true, are 
; i gable in the performance of their duty; but 
h t llicas, the Damasks, and the Cabbages are 
f f rief season only. 
d aking of Gallicas, a charming old rose of 
ti pe was found established at Sissinghurst. 
7 Fst ‘shed is very much the right word, for no 
a t of digging will abolish it from the place 
“ it is not wanted: it re-appears as certainly 
a iweed. It is on its own roots, and spreads by 
ud round runners. It was unknown to the late 
\r. dward Bunyard, who saw it here and was 
BR a is to put it on the market. A dark velvety red, 
} not alike Tuscany, another Gallica, it is extremely 8.—THE APPROACH TO THE PRIEST’S HOUSE 
fliricrous and, growing on a stiff woody stem, is An unconventional rock-garden of stones from the ruins, and some fragments 
useful for cutting. from Greece 
Prominent among the Musk roses at Sissinghurst 
) aie the Pemberton hybrids, no less lovely than their 
»f names: Danae, Penelope, Cornelia, Felicia, Thisbe, 


® Moonlight, Pax . . . There is a long walk of 
) these, which smells almost too strong on a summer 
» evening. The Musks are encouraged to luxuriate 
also out in the orchard, and not Musks alone, but 
clumps of such strong growers as the Rugosas, 
Rosa Eglantine, Pteracantha with its blood-red 
thorns, Sweginzowii, Pomifera, Multi bracteata, 
Xanthina spontanea, Alpina flore pleno, some Moss 
roses, and climbers growing into the fruit trees. 
These trees, by the way, are old and rapidly dying 
off, so if they do not all blow down in the winter 
gales it is hoped that in time their hoary tops will 
be festooned by roses, honeysuckle, clematis, and 
the feathery brushes of polygonum. There are some 
Japanese cherries too; some flowering prunus, pyrus 
and almonds. The specie roses are elsewhere : 
Moyesii and its beautiful hybrids, tossing themselves 
about at will; a nameless rose, No. 6101, collected 
by Kingdon Ward; and some single briars I got in 
Persia. These bear a great resemblance to the 
so-called Austrian briars, but the yellow one is of a 
deeper, purer yellow, and the orange one is more 
brilliant than Austrian Copper. It is really as showy 
as a nasturtium, with the inner side of the petal like 














i a blood-orange and the outer side buttercup yellow. 
Tender subjects such as Fortune’s Yellow and Emily 
) Grey thrive in a sheltered corner at the angle of two Ben) IAF. YE ’ ISK IN 7 W : 
walls, near a pomegranate and a fine clematis ee et Sma nee Saee eae a 
} Armandii which came as a cutting from La Mortola. . : a , 
1S Near these are an apricot and a nectarine which I E  SBet far eek 4 af 
amused myself by growing from the stones of Persian, . Pet Me 
he (rit, but although they blossom freely every spring 
it their scanty fruit always drops off. I wish somebody 
i ld tell me why. 
he fy There are great possibilities still left for the 
ial fH & den; the banks of the moat could be exploited, 
of fe @ here are hedges growing up which in a very 
be | sor time will form small enclosed spaces suitable 
ed | 1" some special object. But for the moment of 
he fm ‘ nothing can be done except to continue the 
a ‘or control over the encroaching weeds. One 
a iot complain, although no true gardener can 
oo © satisfied or stand still; improvement is 
css where a garden is concerned. On the 
be fame things have flourished in spite of the inevit- 
nd ‘ses, and the general scheme is beginning to 
rs. ape as it approaches maturity. 
‘he vould be foolish to embark on the creation 
m- ji den without having some general consumma- 
in mind. The theory and ambition at Sissing- 
er § as been to produce profusion, even extrava- 
to § and exuberance, within the confines of the 


ing | st imear severity. 10.—THE NUT PLAT, CARPETED IN SPRING WITH POLYANTHUS 
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THE NEW FRATERNITY 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


OT long ago, when asked to judge at 

a local horse show and gymkhana in 

aid of the Merchant Seamen’s Com- 

forts Fund, I found I was expected 

to judge harness horses as well as_ hacks. 

Although I have driven all my life and kept a 

harness horse for short journeys as well as a 

car for long ones, I don’t profess to be a first- 

class whip, so I was relieved to find I had as 

co-judge a well-known exhibitor of harness 

horses at Olympia and elsewhere. From this 

gentleman I learnt a lot, which, coupled with my 

own experience of driving horses in a mechan- 

ised world, may be of some interest to that host 

of people who, owing to petrol restrictions, have 
now returned to one-horse power. 

How large this ‘‘ New Fraternity”’ is may 
be gathered from the fact that a quite small 
show, which last year had five entries in the 
harness classes, this year had 25. Most of them 
were beginners, and their particular harness 
class was called “‘The New Fraternity’’; hence 
my title. This was in addition to harness classes 
for tradesmen’s turnouts, which produced some 
animals well known in far more exalted circles. 

Living in one of the least horsey and most 
mechanised of English counties, I had, perhaps, 
under-estimated the number of horse-lovers still 
in being, and certainly was quite unprepared 
for “the return of the horse’’ on the scale to 
which it is now extending. The village saddler, 
for example, has made at least 25 sets of single 
harness since the New Year and has some 50 
more sets still on order. Curiously enough, the 
demand in harness is for brown sets and white 
nickel, not the smart black and brass fittings; 
presumably it is easier to clean. Pony traps, 
turnout complete (pony trap and harness), have 
soared to fantastic figures compared to those 
of pre-war days, although even then they are 
cheap compared to a car—a}fact people are apt 


PONIES ARE, 
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IF MORE SENSIBLE, A GREAT DEAL MORE 
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to overlook. For the great 
demand is for pony traps; 
chiefly because ponies are 
inexpensive to keep and 
“‘do”’ on grass better than 
big horses. Oats being as 
difficult to obtain as petrol, 
this is a very important 
item. Also to the beginner 
a pony appears to be more 
easy to manage than a big 
horse, and therefore gives 
them confidence. I don’t 
know that facts quite bear 
out this theory, as ponies 
are, if more sensible, also a 
great deal more self-willed 
than their larger brethren. 

Pony traps certainly 
are more easy to obtain 
than larger vehicles and 
are usually of a more 
recent vintage. Tub carts 
in particular have always 
been in demand. Many of 
them have been built in 
recent years. All the same, 
people do not realise the 
life of a carriage. I bought 
an American type of 
governess car to take a 14-15-hand cob in 1910; 
it was second-hand then, its previous owner 
having bought it in 1900 from a firm of carriage- 
builders in Glasgow. This trap is still going 
strong. It has had in all these years one new 
shaft and a new dash-board and five sets of 
rubber tyres. I reckon it has seen out four 
horses, one set of harness and three motor cars 
of mine during that period. I feel that it is, in 
fact, the ideal advertisement for its maker, for 
it is still in first-class condition. 
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WHEN A TRAP IS CORRECTLY BALANCED THE BACK. 
BAND BUCKLES OPEN AND SHUT WITH THE HORSE'S 
MOVEMENTS. 


In this drawing they are seen open 


If one is the fortunate possessor of a horsed 
vehicle in these days, one is inundated with 
people wanting to, buy, apparently unde the 
impression that the owner of one must have 
another up his sleeve, as it were ! A local wheel- 
wright was quite indignant when, after saying 
he knew I had another vehicle, he was shown a 
shaftless and seatless wreck in the midst of a 
bed of nettles ! 

Now, always supposing the beginner has 
procured his one-horse power, and that the 
engine is not too large or too small for the 
chassis, the fault most common to beginners is 
the wrong balance of a two-wheeled vehicle. As 
a rule, they sit too far forward, with the result 
that their weight comes on the shafts and thus 
on the animal’s back, making him liable to fall 
as well as quite unnecessarily tiring him. On 
the other hand, if a stout party be the sole 
occupant of the vehicle and sits too far back, 
he will either lift the unfortunate beast off its 
feet or at least give it a girth gall. 

Now it is quite easy to balance a two- 
wheeled vehicle if a little thought is used in 
distributing the passengers (if fat). Obviously, 
the heaviest should not both sit on the front 
seats. You will know when your balance is 
correct because the buckles on the back band, 
or round tug, will, when your balance is right, 
flap up and down, opening and shutting, as it 
were. 

Next in importance are collars. A collar 
must be bought to fit the horse or you will have 
endless trouble; breast harness is more suitable 
for a beginner (a fact which the Army dis- 
covered somewhat tardily), as it is easily altered 
and adjusted to fit different animals. 

The breast collar should come exactly 
above the point of the shoulder, a bone casily 
discerned on the very stoutest of animals. The 
traces must be even, that is buckled in an equal 
number of holes on both sides, and not twisted. 
The breeching must not be too low or too high; 
if it is, apart from then losing its usefulniss, It 
will induce even the quietest “‘quod”’ to kick. 
The back strap, especially on a stout ° gure, 
requires to be tight enough to prevent tl » pad 
from going too far forward on the wither. , and 


the belly strap going too close behind the front 
legs with consequent liability to gall. 

Do not choke your horse. A too tight - :roat 
strap is a common error with beginners. Ina 
harness class rather hotly contended it »st 4 
competitor second place.) 

Driving on modern roads is an art in =. 

2 e 


Conditions have completely changed sin 
days of horse traffic. The smooth tarred. -oads 
are rather like a skating rink for shod I °rs¢s; 
all the same, we make too much fuss .bout 
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modern roads. They are far from ideal for horse 
traffic, but at least they have done away with 
the loose stone menace which in the past was 
nsible for so many broken knees. All the 
carry a pocket-knife which contains a 
»ick, as you may drive on a side road, 
‘though you can knock a stone out of 
orse’s hoof with another stone, stones are 
po: ‘ways to be found when required. 


‘, return to the modern roads. Having 
rd. and driven continuously since the earliest 
Gar ff surface-dressed roads, I have the 
iy ion that they are not so bad for horse 
ta 5 they were (say) 10 years ago. Granite 
1 


res! 


‘ 


tone chippings were then considered the 

essing, but for the dual purpose of horse 
ai tor traffic they have been largely super- 
sd »y a hard sandstone chipping (such as 
pon t) or what is called millstone grit. It is 
sig porous, and holds the tar, or bitumen, 
aid ars to a surface similar to sanded roads, 
thout its smoothness. Although hard 


sn ones do not occur everywhere, they are 
firt ately far more widely distributed than 
g! 2s or limestones. 

1e worst roads for horse traffic I have 
sr were in Devon, especially the Dartmoor 
ae: but you can find bad patches in every 
sou. * and on nearly every road. The new 


( 

hors driver therefore must keep a wary eye 
{cr t .ese extra smooth patches; they are often 
01 the steep camber at the roadside, where tar 
his been lavishly spilt. These are the spots 
where your animal slips and comes down. 
Extra care is therefore required, and a much 
reduced pace on cambered road surfaces, and 
on corners which have been built up for the 
motorists’ convenience and speed. 


When roads are really wet (rain falling 
heavily) horses do not slip, even on the worst 
surfaces, and you can let them go at their top 
speed; but on semi-dry, or dry, roads speed 
should, for safety’s sake, be curtailed to much 
below the animal’s usual gait. Horses vary 
enormously in their movements on surface- 
dressed roads, and some have the knack of 
themselves lengthening or shortening their 
stride according to the ground they are travers- 
ing. Tne new horse drivers have at any rate one 
advantage in their favour: there is greatly 
reduced traffic on the roads, which makes 
driving both easier and more pleasurable. 

In conclusion, carry a nose-bag (filled) with 
you. Tne modern inn rarely has a “‘feed”’ avail- 
able, although some still have the old notice- 
board with the legend “‘ good accommodation for 
man and beast” on it. 


wes 


CARRY A FILLED 
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NOSE-BAG WITH YOU 


SISSINGHURST o> By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


[To complete Miss Sackville-West’s description of Sissinghurst we feel that many readers 
will welcome the opportunity of re-reading the following poem, which was published by the 
Hogarth Press in 1931, and which we reproduce by kind permission of the author.—ED.] 


TIRED swimmer in the waves of time 
4 | throw my hands up : let the surface close ; 
Sink down through centuries to another clime, 
ind buried find the castle and the rose. 
Buried in time and sleep, 
So drowsy, overgrown, 
Uhat here the moss is green upon the stone, 
And lichen stains the keep. 
e sunk into an image, water-drowned, 
eve stirs no wind and penetrates no sound, 
isive, fragile to a touch, remote, 
ndeved within the well of years as deep 
the waters of a stagnant moat. 
el in and out of these decaying halls 
! move, and not a ripple, not a quiver, 
es the reflection though the waters shiver,— 
‘read ts to the same illusion bound. 
‘all and damask as a summer flower, 
‘e brick gable and the springing tower ; 
Invading Nature crawls 
ved fingers over rosy walls, 
Searching the crevices, 
§ the mullion, riveting the crack, 
s the fabric crumbling to attack, 
‘esting feelers of the wandering fronds 
Grope for interstices, 
‘3 this myth together under-seas, 
Anachronistic vagabonds ! 


| 
| 
! 


| 402, by birthright far from present fashion, 
10 disturbey of the mirrored trance 


I move, and to the world above the waters 
Wave my incognisance. 


For here, where days and years have lost their 
number, 
I let a plummet down in lieu of date, 
And lose myself within a slumber 
Submerged, elate. 


For now the apple ripens, now the hop, 
And now the clover, now the barley-crop; 
Spokes bound upon a wheel forever turning, 
Wherewith I turn, no present manner learning; 
Cry neither ‘‘ Speed your processes !”’ nor “‘ Stop !”” 
I am content to leave the world awry 
(Busy with politic perplexity), 
If still the cart-horse at the fall of day 
Clumps up the lane to stable and to hay, 
And tired men go home from the immense 

Labour and life’s expense 
That force the harsh recalcitrant 

yield 

Corn and not nettles in the harvest-field; 
This husbandry, this castle, and this I 

Moving within the deeps, 
Shall be content within our timeless spell, 
Assembled fragments of an age gone by, 
While still the sower sows, the reaper reaps, 
Beneath the snowy mountains of the sky, 
And meadows dimple to the village bell. 
So plods the stallion up my evening lane 


waste to 


And fills me with a mindless deep repose, 
Wherein I find in chain 
The castle, and the pasture, and the rose. 


Beauty, and use, and beauty once again 
Link up my scattered heart, and shape a scheme 
Commensurate with a frustrated dream. 


The autumn bonfire smokes across the woods 
And reddens in the water of the moat; 
As ved within the water burns the scythe, 
And the moon dwindled to her gibbous tithe 
Follows the sunken sun afloat. 
Green ts the eastern sky and red the west; 
The hop-kilns huddle under pallid hoods; 
The waggon stupid stands with upright shaft, 
As daily life accepts the night's arrest. 
Night like a deeper sea engulfs the land, 
The castle, and the meadows, and the farm; 
Only the baying watch-dog looks for harm, 
And shakes his chain towards the lunar brand. 
In the high room where the tall shadows tilt 
As candle-flames blow crooked in the draught, 
The reddened sunset on the panes was spilt, 
But now as black as any nomad’s tent 
The night-time and the night of time have blent 
Their darkness, and the waters doubly sleep. 
Over my head the years and centuries sweep, 
The years of childhood flown, 
The centuries unknown; 
I dream; I do not weep. 
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THE GOLFLESS HOLIDAY 


A Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


AST week I took as my text a letter from 
one friend whom the course of his 
military duties had taken to the neigh- 
bourhood of a pleasant links. Where- 
upon, aided by two 74s, he had been once more 
filled with enthusiasm for the game. This week 
I have had a letter from another which is clearly 
intended by Providence to supply me with a 
corollary. This friend—a very old one—is just 
about to take a well-earned holiday. He is 
clearly the bravest and most resolute of men. 
He may be the wisest as well, or he may be the 
most foolish. As to that I cannot make up my 
mind, and the reader must judge. He is going 
to the greatest of all links, and he is taking 
no golf clubs with him but only a shooting- 
stick. ‘I intend,’’ he writes, “to spend a 
week there in laughing at the golfing foibles 
of my friends,’’ and he adds firmly: “ I am 
sure I am right.’’ 

He does not attempt to propitiate me by 
any excuses, but he does give an explanation, 
He has not hit a single ball for a whole year; 
he has neither time nor inclination for intensive 
practice beforehand, and he does not feel “in 
the mood.’’ If he took his bag of clubs with him 
—and it is a large one, for he was a great patron 
of the club-makers—he would only bring it back 
again, “disillusioned and profoundly unhappy ”’; 
and so he is leaving it behind. I will admit one 
thing, that he is a man of character. I too have 
been to that noble spot without my clubs and 
been very happy there, but then there was a 
championship that I had to watch. To go there 
for a holiday without clubs demands a captaincy 
of the soul to which I can make no pretensions. 
Am I not right in saying that it shows either 
great wisdom or great folly? 

Not being in the mood for golf is a horribly 
common complaint in such times as these: I 
am suffering from it myself at the present 
moment, but shall I not be convalescent— 
touching wood—towards the end of September 
when the time comes for me to look up, quite 
superfluously, in Bradshaw the same dear old 
train? The appetite comes in eating, a proverb 
of which my old friend may find out the truth 
before his week is sped. Meanwhile I like to 
picture him after a late and lazy breakfast 
strolling down to the club-house on his first 
morning. He will exchange cheerful, almost 
uproarious, greetings with those who appear to 
have been sitting in exactly the same chairs 
ever since he was last there. He will then 
ensconce himself behind the big window drink- 
ing in great draughts of felicity as he contem- 
plates the familiar scene. Ever and anon he will 
indulge in a biting quip or two as to the eccen- 
tricities of those driving off from the first teeing 
ground. Here, he will say to himself, is the 
perfectly restful holiday alike for body and 
mind, and he will be more than ever complacent 
about his resolution. 

Presently there will appear on the tee four 
friends whom it would particularly amuse him 
to watch, and with an effort he will dislodge 
himself from his window seat and, shouldering 
his shooting-stick in a jaunty manner, will set 
out with them. If they make bad shots he will 
guffaw; if they make good ones he will cordially 
and unenviously admire; if they are kept back 
by those tiresome people in front he will be no 
whit impatient, but will repose placidly on the 
shooting-stick. He may even “remember with 
advantages ’’ how once upon a time, when haply 
I was playing with him, we were delayed in an 
intolerable manner by the Bishop of Barchester 
and his three octogenarian companions and took 
three and a half hours, full measure, to get 
round. In short, that first morning and even 
perhaps the whole first two days will be sheer 
bliss. 

About the third day he may, as I calculate, 
become a little less sure that he was right. 
Exactly how the blow will fall I cannot say. No 
doubt he will borrow somebody’s putter on one 
green or another, but this will hardly do it, for 
putting is so separate and self-contained a 
branch of golf that a little indulgence will not 
inspire a wild lust for a whole round. Rather I 








imagine that one of the four he is watching will 
insidiously put into his hand a most seductive 
iron, or perhaps a spoon, together with a couple 
of balls, and suggest that he have a smack or 
two on the New Course next door and then 
rejoin the party later on. That will be the 
crucial moment. If he hits a good smack he 
will long to play a round, and if he does not he 
may lack the fortitude required to leave off 
with a bad one. In either case he will feel 
bitterly sorry that he did not bring his own 
clubs with him. He will be like the man in the 
story who died and found himself on the most 
beautiful golf course with rows of shining clubs 
ready to his hand. He thought that some 
fortunate mistake had been made by the record- 
ing angel and that he must be in Heaven after 
all, when another damned soul enlightened him 
by saying: ‘There are no balls.’’ 

This mood of not being in the mood is a 
very sensitive and mutable thing; it does not 
take much to overset it. The man who thinks 
he has given up golf for a while is like to him 
who thinks he has given up smoking. The 
abstainer from tobacco is so sure that he has 
overcome the craving that, out of pure bravado 
and in order to prove he is right, he accepts a 
cigarette. It tastes like nothing in particular, 
and he is still more sure he is right, but somehow 
he takes another and then he is done for. So 
the golfing abstainer’s first shot with the 
borrowed iron may not feel very good; it will 
probably be mistimed and jar his fingers, but 
the second or third ball will fly sweetly away 
and it will be all over with him. 

A very little thing will bring back the lost 
mood, The other day a friend at a club told me 


RYE IN BRITAIN 


NE notable change induced by the 
war, as it was by the war of 1914-18, is 
the attitude towards rye as a bread- 
corn. An increase in the crop has 

begun and may go much further during the 
next two or three years. Widely grown as it 
long has been in many countries of Europe, 
where in the north it is the chief bread-corn, 
there has been a prejudice against rye in Great 
Britain. Yet it has valuable qualities. 

Rye yields good, if somewhat dark-coloured, 
bread and biscuit flour: it does well on poor, 
light soils, though naturally enough the yield 
will be higher when it receives the best treat- 
ment; its straw is tall and strong, and greatly 
prized for thatching either stacks, outbuildings, 
or houses; when young it is good fodder, and 
an early crop may be lightly grazed off and grow 
ag un to produce a grain crop, and in admixture 
with vetches it is a most useful fodder or silage 
crop. 

It cannot be definitely stated what the 
average yield was in this country until 1924, 
when the acreage in England and Wales was 
58,600 and the production 616,000 cwts. 
(average 13.6 cwts.). Fifty or sixty years ago 
the area was between 60,000 and 70,000 acres, 
and in the war year 1918 it rose to 101,432 acres. 
It has, however, since fallen below 10,000 acres, 
but is now probably five times that figure. 

It is interesting to note what some of the 
old authorities thought about rye. They include 
very practical observations. Thus, Mortimer 
(Whole Art of Husbandry, 2nd Ed., 1708), 
observes that a little sprinkling of dung upon 
rye-land ‘“‘will mightily advance the Crop, 
though it is laid but half the thickness it is for 
other Corn.’’ Tusser Redivivus, 1710, says: 


Sow timely thy white wheat, your rie in the dust 
Let seed have hir longing, let soil have hir lust, 
Let rie be partaker of Michaelmas spring 

To bear out the hardnes, that winter doth bring. 


Bradley (Survey of Husbandry and Gar- 
dening, 1725) says that: ‘‘Rye is of a more 
clammy Substance than Wheat, and is accounted 
to be next in Goodness to Wheat. If the Corn 
be sweet and good, and the Bread well fer- 


_rye for the 1943 harvest, on the lighte1 
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casually that he had been having a day at 
Hoylake. That might have left me tranquil 
even indifferent, but he described with a posi. 
tively infernal eloquence how it had been 
blowing hard (don’t I know that wind?), how 
he had just got past the corner of the field with 
his first tee shot and then, with the very best 
brassey shot he could hit into the teeth of the 
wind, had reached the edge of the green and 
got his four. I gathered that after this he was 
less successful, but I scarcely heard him, ‘or | 
was lost in a selfish dream of Hoylake. I i new 
I could not get up at that first hole in two ag: inst 
the wind (I wonder incidentally whether th. tee 
was at all forward), but I reckoned at what | oles 
that same wind would help me. It would : ake 
the tee shot to the Telegraph comparat ‘ely 
simple; it would blow me kindly along a’ the 
Dun, and surely the cross-bunker at the | me 
hole would not catch my second. Instan 'y | 
felt in the mood to take the next trai — to 
Liverpool and imagined with what a th ll | 
should look down on a sulphurous Widne out 
of my carriage window. 

I remember how, a good many years go, 
I arrived at a familiar and hospitable | suse 
and, after the first greetings with half a c \zen 
fellow-guests, I exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, who h: ve | 
got to play to-morrow?’’ The answer car e in 
chorus: ‘‘Oh, we none of us play golf.’’ It was 
too true, for every single one of them had 
something the matter with one limb or ano’ her, 
How sorry I then felt for them! Sorrier, per- 
haps, than I should now when I understand 
more of these inevitable afflictions. Neverthe- 
less, if, all being well, I go there soon I shall take 
my bag, a light one with half a dozen clubs in it, 
and though I am sure, in my friend’s words, to 
be disillusioned, I hope I shall not be too pro- 
foundly unhappy. Meanwhile I unreservedly 
withdraw any malign remarks I may have made 
about him. I trust and believe that he will 
enjoy his holiday. 


=> By H. C. LONG 


mented and bak’d, it then gives a firm and solid 
Nourishment to the Body; yet many of our 
English Farmers sow Wheat and Kye together, 
near of equal Parts, which they call Maslin, 
as well in the Fields as in the Meal; this makes 
the sweetest and moistest Bread I ever eat.” 

Ellis (The Modern Husbandman, 1750), 
recommends that rye should be folded with 
sheep because “‘on the light land the sheep will 
tread and fasten the Earth so close about the 
Kernals, as to cause the rye to stand firm all the 
Year after, give it a quicker Growth”’ (and 
prevent the bad effects of weather). This is 
because it ‘“‘ grows very high in large Stalks and 
Ears.”’ 

“Tt is very serviceable to mix with Wheat- 
flour for making Bread which it keeps moist, 
and both together form a wholesome Loaf, that 
formerly was much eaten by Gentry, but of 
late Years by the poorer Sort only.”’ 

At a rather later date James Adam 
(Practical Essays on Agriculture, 1789) observed 
that: ‘Rye is generally sown on poor, dry, 
gravelly or sandy land, where it does well, 


but where wheat would not thrive.’’ The 
ground should be dry when it is sown—lience 
n in 


the old suggestion that rye should be sown 1! 
dust, and wheat in mud (or where the land is 
very moist). 

In July the Agricultural Departmen 
the Ministry of Food announced tha 
Government wishes farmers to grow much 


and 
the 
1ore 
soils 
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that are not suitable for wheat. It can be 
for human food and for certain indi 
purposes, and save shipments of whea 
maize. Many small poultry keepers app 
be anxious to grow it to relieve the rat 
of their birds. 

To encourage its cultivation an a: 
payment of £3 per acre will therefore b: 
for rye of the 1943 crop that is fully ripene 
threshed—but not for rye cut green. Fi 
the maximum price of the grain will be 1 
cwt. (equals 63s. per qtr.). A crop of © 
per acre will therefore bring £12 9s. Od., « 835. 
per qtr., an increase of 13s. 3d. per qtr. con. ared 
with 1942. “Millable rye,” however, mt be 
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i ; as millable wheat, and it is understood 
+ such rye may go into admixture with 


that 5s! 
W t 
C6 
rr 


e may be a good crop on poor light land, 
but a firm seed bed. It is usually sown early 
in autumn—the best time being from 
Sep er to mid-October—at the rate of 


1 > or 24% bushels per acre, the higher 
It may receive at 
ime a dressing of 3cwts. superphos- 
to 2cwts. potash if obtainable, and 


qua when sown late. 


pl at 


, farmers to licensed buyers, in the same 


dour for bread. The average yield in this 
- is put at 28 bushels per acre, but it 
isily be more, and even up to 53 
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commonly sown. 


sort tillers extensively. 


1 to 14% cwts. nitrate of soda, nitro-chalk or 
sulphate of ammonia in spring. 

Like wheat, rye needs a long period of 
growth, but may be expected to be ready for 
cutting two or three weeks earlier than wheat, 
and does not stand so long in the field, since 
the straw is ripe and dry before the grain. At 
this time Winter Rye and Giant Rye are most 
Another type, known as 
St. John’s Day or Midsummer Rye, a spring 
sort, may be sown in June or July for cutting 


11, 1942 


or folding first in autumn anda second time in Wheat 

spring, and will then grow again and produce Oats 

a grain crop. The corn is very small, but this Barley 
Rye 
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Rye differs somewhat in composition from 
the other cereals, but is only slightly lower in 
protein content than wheat, about equal to 
wheat in carbohydrates and of similar starch 
equivalent. 

The following official figures compare rye 
with wheat, oats and barley (per cent.) : 


Digestible Starch 
Digestible Digestible Carbo- Equiva- 
Protein. Fat. hydrates. lent. 
10.2 1.2 63.5 71.6 
8.0 4.0 44.8 59.5 
7.6 1.2 60.9 71.4 
9.6 1.1 63.9 71.6 


CORRESPONDENCE 


} FUTURE OF 
{TRY HOUSING 


Like, no doubt, the majority 
ir readers, I read Mr. Easter- 
arm but critical commentary 
scott Report with as much 
is admiration and approval. 


-o 2-16 oh’ 


On did my heart sink, and that 
wa: \ he spoke of the “‘new ma- 
terial 1r rural housing after the war. 
By ne. materials he must have meant 
pre fabricated house parts. I feel very 
strongly that what rural housing 


wants is not new materials but an 
imeginative and original use of the old. 
\t present, we stand in the ludicrous 


position of its being cheaper to import 
materials 100 miles away for a house 


whose site is 100 yds. away from a 
local quarry. If we subsidise lime to 
put on the fields, why on earth cannot 
we subsidise limestone to build houses 
with the fields at their doors? There 
is only one way of harmonising build- 
ings with their rural neighbourhood, 
and that is by building them out of 
the soil or rock of that neighbourhood. 
So long as the house is well propor- 
tioned, nature will do the esthetic 
rest. Nor is there the faintest reason 
why such houses should be a slavish 
imitation in structural form of region- 
ally built houses in the past. The 
street of Chipping Campden contains 
houses of five different centuries, 
houses with mullioned and houses with 
sash windows, houses with dripstones 
and houses with flat pilasters on the 
facades. Yet all these houses, being 
built of the local oolite, belong to one 
family whose parent is Mother Earth. 
There is really no other way of solving 
the esthetic issue, and there ought to 
be no other way of solving the 
economic.—H. J. MAssincHAM, Long 
Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


LAND CONTROL 
Sir,—With many of the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Scott 
Committee it is certain that most 
people will be likely to agree, though 
it is equally certain that different 
points of detail will arouse greater or 
less opposition. For example, it is 
probable that ‘‘the average man” 
dislikes the idea of State ownership, 
Without necessarily objecting to such 
control as will ensure the land’s being 


well used for the benefit of the 
ma ity. 

) doubt most people have hoped 
tha me day they may own the 
lreenold of at least a small parcel of 
lan|. ‘The idea is a thrill to them, an 
attiaction to save for it, an incentive 
to\ ork and improve it when obtained. 
It vubtless for this reason that a 
sm ler puts so much labour into 
his o produce crops and stock— 
anc ) many instances takes a 
cor ible pride in the appearance 
anc lity of his place. 

r. Harrison (August 28) says, 
We to estimate the food required 


.n the food that will be grown, 
ly because it is difficult to 
the yield in any given year 
nly work on averages, on 
year’s yield may be up and 
al ery much down), it is only 

sense to try to provide .for 
ess. Is the surplus to be 


THE BIRDS’ 


(See letter “‘A Conversation Piece”) 


destroyed, to be stored, or to cause 
a slump in prices? 

Even if fairly exact means of deter- 
mining production needs could be 
devised, I doubt if it would be in any 
way wise—since through some catas- 
trophe the next crops might be so low 
as to cause famine, if not in the country 
producing them, then in some country 
that might be glad to import. In my 
own view there should be an interna- 
tional arrangement forbidding the de- 
struction of surplus food, which should 
either be stored in some way applic- 
able to it, ready for use in time of 
need, or be exported to another 
country that is eager to make use of it 
—e.g. where famine may prevail. 

One might go so far as to suggest 
that the great countries of the world 
could easily afford to despatch surplus 
food to necessitous areas without 
regard to the price or the cost of 
transport. The one need is the will to 
do it.—H. C. Lona, Esher, Surrey. 


TAME RABBITS FOR FOOD 


S1r,—Lord Woolton has _ recently 
warned the public that the meat ration 
will be cut down. 

The breeding of tame rabbits for 
food is an industry that is in its 
infancy in this country. I understand 
that in Germany before the war there 
were 15 to 20 million breeding does, 
while in Italy to-day it is compulsory 
for every householder to keep at least 
one breeding doe. In this country 
only about a quarter of a million breed- 
ing does are kept. 

A propaganda campaign to en- 
courage this industry is in progress, 
but I feel strongly that those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the campaign 
unduly present a pre-war point of 
view, namely the pcint of view of 
breeders of rabbits for show and prize- 
winning purposes, rather than em- 
phasising the primary importance of 
the breeding of tame rabbits in large 
numbers for food. 

A speaker in a recent broadcast 
spoke of only breeding in the spring 





WEDDING 


and mentioned three litters a year of 
six rabbits each as an ample average. 
Another propaganda article I have 
recently read makes the same state- 
ment. From a food-producing point 
of view in war-time this is quite 
absurd. Last year my six breeding 
does produced 24 litters averaging 
nine each litter. The young, when 
sold at four te four and a half months, 
averaged 41% lb. in weight—only just 
short of half a ton of good white meat 
from six does! The possivilities from 
a food production point of view are 
clearly immense, and I suggest that 
in war-time this is the aspect that 
should be stressed and not the pre-war 
aspect of breeding for show !—E. V. 
HopGKInson, Worlington, Suffolk. 


A CONVERSATION PIECE 


S1r,—The bird photographer takes 
many pictures of birds, but rarely does 
he succeed in obtaining a real charac- 
ter study. 

The attitudes of the trio in the 
enclosed photograph in the opinion of 
all my friends suggest ‘“‘The Wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. MHouse-sparrow, 
the Rev. Mr. Starling officiating.’”’— 
REGINALD P. Gait, Bristol. 


LEFT AND RIGHT IN 


NATURE 
S1r,—The most interesting article, 
Left and Right in Nature, which 


appeared in Country LIFE of July 10, 
and Colonel Sleeman’s letter on the 
same subject which was published in 
your issue of July 31, together with 
an Editorial footnote, prompt me to 
draw attention to a thought provoking 
phenomenon which at this time of the 
year can be observed in most gardens 
and which, to the best of my know- 
ledge, has never been explained 
satisfactorily. I refer to the climbing 
action of such plants as the scarlet 
runner bean and the hop. The growing 
tip of the former invariably rotates 
around its support from west through 
south towards the east forming a 
right-handed or clockwise spiral (7.e., 


helix), whereas the movement of the 
hop is always from east through south 
towards the west, thus producing an 
anti-clockwise spiral. Moreover, it 
is quite impossible to induce these 
plants to climb in a manner opposite 
to that which is natural to them. 
Although the meanings of the 
terms clockwise and anti-clockwise as 
applied to spirals of the kind described 
above are well established by con- 
vention, it would appear from Colonel 
Sleeman’s letter and the footnote that 
there is a risk of confusion when these 
terms are employed to indicate the 
movements of animals, especially of 
birds in flight, which in most cases 
are viewed from below. For example, 
some observers might forget that 
birds wheeling in an anti-clockwise 
direction as viewed from the ground, 


are in reality circling to ‘‘their’’ 
right (i.e., clockwise). To avoid 


ambiguity the observer should always 
record the movement as if viewed 
from above.—A. BROUGHTON EDGE, 
Hazel Mount, Broughton-in-Furness. 
[It is generally accepted that in 
stems and tendrils of climbing plants 
the curvature which follows on contact 
stimulation depends upon the accelera- 
tion of growth on the convex side. 
Stems invariably grow more rapidly 
on the shady side and so curve 
towards the light. The observant 
gardener will note also that the leaflets 
of the ordinary scarlet runner are 
more or less horizontally spread 
throughout the day but droop at 
night, a movement induced by change 
in the illumination due to differences 
in turgidity of the plant cells—Ep.] 


RYPER AND PTARMIGAN 
From Admiral Sir George Chetwode. 
S1rR,—Some years ago Mr. Willie 
Menzies brought over to this country 
a larger number, I think about 40 
or 50 brace, of ryper, ringed them and 
turned them out on his property, 
Aikenway and Arndilly on Spey side. 

After two years they lost all 
their ryper colouring and he told me 
that he had satisfied ornithological 
experts that ryper were really grouse 
which grow white feathers when they 
find themselves in the colder climate 
of Scandinavia.—GEORGE CHETWODE, 
Fareham, Hampshire. 


AGRICULTURAL WORDS 


S1rR,—The word arish, to which Major 
Jarvis recently referred, sometimes in 
the forms aish or arrish, was formerly 
in common use in Hampshire and de- 
noted a stubble field after the corn had 
been cut and removed. 

In Devon and Cornwall the forms 
errish or arish were used; Somerset 
people had herrish or errish, and in 
the west of that county the word 
applied also to a field of clover that had 
ripened and been cut for seed. 

In Sussex and Kent the word 
ershe was used for either grass fields 
after a crop of hay, or for corn 
stubbles; Grose ncted this in 1790 and 
also wrote of wheat and -oat aish in 
Hampshire. 

The term eddish, originating in 
the Midlands, still used for clover or 
grass fields after cutting (but not used 
there for corn stubbles), seems to have 
been adopted in later times for use in 
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the southern counties. An advertise- 
ment in the Gainsborough News, July, 
1867, offered : 

‘*91 acres of Eddish, to be stocked 

with beast and sheep until the 

13th day of November next.”’ 
The word “‘ beast’’ here was used as a 
plural, and ‘‘beasts’’ was in ordinary 
use throughout the North Midlands, 
whereas in the southern and western 
counties the terms “horned stock”’ or 
“head of cattle’’ were applied. 

Most of the hundreds of old agri- 
cultural words are now obsolete, if not 
forgotten, and such terms as mophra- 
dite, pightle, and beastgait would 
puzzle many of the modern farmers.- 
NORTHUMBRIAN. 


A MILITARY SCARECROW 


Sir,—Scarecrows in Ireland seem 
scarce in these days, which may be due 
to the clothes ration and also to the 
fact that the crows are more wise 
birds in this mechanical age, not being 
so easily scared. I remember visiting 
the estate of the late Major Forde, ot 
Seaforde, County Down, many years 
ago, when I saw a scarecrow, in the 
form of a Light Infantryman in red 
coat, white trousers and white cross- 
belts. This unique guardian of the 
potatoes turned round by clockwork 
and fired a shot every 15 minutes 

The scarecrow is mentioned in 
Butler’s Hudibras, 1664-78. Can any 
of your readers quote early biblio- 
graphy relating to the scarecrow and 
describe other unique forms they have 
noted? — CoLin) JOHNSTON’ Ross, 


Drumharriff Lodge, Loughgall, County 
Armagh. 


HARMONDSWORTH’S GREAT TIMBER 


(See letter “ Largest Tithe Barn’’) 


BARN 








COUNTRY 
DACE AND NEWT 


Sir,—This dace, which was living in 
a small still-water pool in my garden 
at Pangbourne, only measured 5 ins. 
in length by %%4 in. across the body, 
yet it attempted to swallow a small 
newt 134 ins. in length. The result was 
that, as the fish could not swallow or 
eject the newt, both died. This fish is 
carnivorous, and lives mainly on flies 
and small worms. The fishes were 
introduced into my pool two years ago 
from running water while in the fry 
stage, but have flourished on the 
mosquito larvez which breed in the 
still water of my pool. Probably it was 


hunger that induced the dace to 
attempt the swallowing of this good- 
sized newt.— CLARENCE PONTING, 


Pangbourne, Berkshire. 


A PUZZLING PHOTO- 
GRAPH 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
[on right] was shown to me by my 
gardener, William Buckland. It was 
taken in this neighbourhood some 
years ago by his daughter. 

I thought at first that it might 
be amusing to ask CouNTRY LIFE 
readers to guess what it was. But, as 
several people who have seen it said 
at once what it represented, it must 
be less mysterious than I supposed. 

It represents a swarm of bees 
which came off a hive about 20 yards 
away, and settled on a scarecrow in 
the strawberry bed.—ALFRED COcH- 
RANE, Elm Hurst, Batheaston, Somer- 
set. 


LARGEST TITHE BARN 
Sir,—Since the interior 
of the great tithe barn at 
Harmondsworth is much 
more attractive than the 
exterior, readers may 
care to see the enclosed 
view, from a drawing. 
The suggestion (August 
15) that this barn, with 
its 191 ft., is the largest 
in England, is surely a 
slip: it is probably the 
longest timber barn, but 
Abbotsbury’s noble stone 
barn is 282 ft. in length. 
In his Notes on Ancient 
Tithe Barns the Rev. G. 
S. Hewins gives Frinds- 
bury (Kent) 204 ft., and 
both Alciston (Sussex) 
and Marlow (Bucking- 
hamshire) ‘‘about 200 
ft.’ I think the attri- 
bution of 300 ft. to the 
Frocester (Gloucester- 
shire) barn must be a 
printer’s error, as my 
own and other notes 
make it 184 ft.—which is 
slightly less than Tisbury 
(Wiltshire) and Broom- 
field (Kent).—J. D. U. 
Warp, Bradfield, Berk- 
shire. 

S1r.—I think the tithe 
barn at Abbotsbury, 
Dorset, is 276 ft. long 
and 31 ft. wide. The 
roof is missing from half 
of it, but the other half is 


THE NOBLE STONE BARN AT ABBOTSBURY 
(See letter “ Largest Tithe Barn’) 
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THE DACE WHICH ATTEMPTED TO SWALLOW A NEW? 


(See letter ‘‘ Dace and Newt’’) 


still in use and the walls are intact for 
its entire length. I send you a photo- 
graph of this interesting fifteenth- 
century building which you may care 
to reproduce. It was a Benedictine 
monastery.—V. F. M. OLIVER, 2, Stan- 
ton Court, Weymouth. 

[Our correspondent designated 
the Harmondsworth barn as_ the 
largest in the sense of the largest 
complete tithe barn.—Ep.] 


Sir,—-Harmondsworth is not. the 
largest tithe barn. That of Beaulieu 
Abbey is 226 ft. long by 77 ft. wide. 
I believe it is the largest in the country. 
—-R. T. Lane, How Mill, Cumberland. 


MORE WARMTH WITH 
LESS FUEL 


Sir,—I am interested, as I suppose we 
all are in these days, in the solving of 
the problems of more warmth with less 
fuel and the very interesting article 
by your contributor, A. F. Dufton 
(August 14). One or two points are, 
however, not quite clear. (1) What 
exactly is the cheminée de Nancy 
referred to, and is the method suggested 
by the writer and illustrated in the 
photograph an illustration of the 
theory? (2) What is the height from 
the top of the hobs to the underside 
of the lower oak beam over fire? 
(3) Is the metal trumpet open on one 
side, i.e., is it in effect just a smoke 
channel? (4) Is the throat an aperture 
5ins. by 3ins. and 15 sq. ins. area, 
and does this end of the funnel pass 
through a sheet iron soffit plate at 
the base of the old chimney, or does 
it just discharge into the mouth of the 
old flue presumably of the usual 
funnel shape at base ? 

There are, of course, where one 
is not tied to the preservation of an 
old open fireplace, more scientific 
solutions of this problem than that 
suggested by Mr. Dufton, by the 
provision of an air chamber behind 


the fire-back, so that cold air 
from the room entering low down 
circulates around the normal fire- 


brick back, and the air thus heated is 
discharged at suitable points above 
the fireplace. In a word, heating by 
convection as well as by radiation. 
By this means there is a more efficient 
heating of the particular room with 
a reduced expenditure in fuel.— 
CHARLES J. BARKER, 33, Long Street, 
Warwick. 

{In reply to the points in Mr. 
Barker’s letter, Mr. Dufton writes : 

‘““(1) The cheminée de Nancy is 
described in Bernan’s Warming and 


Ventilating (London, 1845), from 
which the accom- 
panying illustration 
is taken. It was in 
use in 1738 and 


Bernan explains 
that the efficiency 
is produced by al- 
lowing the air in the 
hearth recess to 
come in contact with 
the heated surfaces; 
the warmed air, 
being hindered from 
escaping into the 
flue, spreads 
through the apart- 
ment. 

(2) 26 ins. 

(3) The trum- 
pet is complete: it 
stands free, away 
from the back wall 
of the hearth recess, 
and air circulates 
behind it. 


WHAT IS IT? 


(See leticry “A Puzzling Photograt 

















THE “CHEMINEE DE NANCY” 
(See letter ‘‘ More Warmth with Less Fuel") 


(4) The throat is 15 sq. ins. in 
area and the top of the trumpet 
passes through a plate which prevents 
the warmed air from escaping into 
the flue. 

The more scientific solutions 
adumbrated by Mr. Barker suggest 
that he does not appreciate that an 
air-warming fireplace does heat by 
convection as well as by radiation 
Even in mid-winter, with snow lying, 
no difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining an air temperature of 70° f 
20 ft. from the fireplace.’’—ED.] 


WOODLAND WASTE 


Sir,—In these days of war, wien fuel 
is dear and economy is_ necessary, 
and with another winter alead, 4 
source of supply in rural disiricts 1s 
worthy of mention. I refer to that 
brought about by the naturai waste 
of the woods, dead branches, ough, 


and even whole trees, the e'‘ect 0! 
time and weather, storm and |i htning 
stroke. This good fuel lies -otting 
beneath the trees. Many wo ds are 
filled with it, the accumuls ion 0! 
years. Rarely disturbed, and ¢ stainl) 
serving no useful purpose, it « mages 
and chokes the growing trees, pedes 
drainage, and turns dry gro; < into 
swamp It is surprising th land- 
owners allow such a state o. affairs 
at any time. All this dead wor would 
be excellent for burning, an would 
warm innumerable cottage hc es this 
coming winter. I leave it those 
concerned to devise some simple 


method of collecting th fuel 


Probably this is already bev ; done 
in certain places, and in ye ‘Ss pas! 
I have heard of scout master taking 
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oly nefited by the distribution 
f woodland waste. Similar thought- 

Iness has also been shown now and 
en when, for war or other purposes, 
ine al her woods have been felled, 
he CO y folk being allowed to 
arty the small wood and 
hippin Chances like this are a 
odsenc «=> «Many homes. Generally 
eal in vere is a great waste in the 
nad 3. re is surely no reason why 

shou e allowed to continue. 
a ae hive. 

A } 3 AND A LEAF 
BR -S g one evening lately on a 
arden we noticed a bee coming 
man 1 rom under the arm cf the 
at, wi’ | on examination disclosed 


smi-l] ‘tise hole. 
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attacking a young pigeon, fully grown 
but unable to fly. 

The partridges were worrying 
the pigeon in a most. determined 
manner, and there was no question 
of the old birds trying to drive it off, 
their intention was evidently to kill 
it, and all the young ones were joining 
in. When the car was less than 
10 yards ‘from the birds, one of the 
old partridges saw us and called off 
the young ones, who disappeared 
into the wood. 

The pigeon started to flutter 
away, but the remaining old partridge, 
presumably the cock, was so fully 
occupied that he remained quite 
unaware of our presence, and pursued 
the pigeon with his hackles up like a 
fighting cock. One young partridge 
continued to run after him, getting 
in a peck when he could. 

Finally, the partridges saw us 
when almost alongside the car. 





A CHURCH ONLY 21ft. LONG 
(See letter ‘‘ The Smallest_Church;?’’) 


Shortly afterwards another bee, 
arrying what appeared to be a briar 
leaf, was seen to go into the same hcle 
nd emerge, having left the leaf inside. 
his operation was repeated many 
imes during the next half-hour, 
lternating with bees entering “‘single- 
anded.’’ We are much puzzled to find 
p reason for it all. Can any of your 


mpeaders offer an explanation ?—Tun- 


WORTH, Hampshire. 

[The insect watched by our corre- 
pondent was one of the Leaf-cutter 
bees of which we have seven species 
n Britain. They are small bees not 


@olike the Hive bee in appearance. 
Whey nest in holes in timber or in the 


mpieces of leaf. 


mo sare a, 


round and construct their cells of 
Several of them like 
ose leaves, in particular the Patch- 
york Jeaf-cutter, Megachile contuncu- 


y's, whose work often disfigures the 
Moliage of our garden roses.—ED.] 


PARTRIDGES AND YOUNG 
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PIGEON 


! should be interested to know 
rhether any of your readers have 
ritnessed a similar occurrence to that 
en ''y me on August 17. 
t about 10a.m. I was driving 


BIR, - 


long an unfenced lane with a wide 
ass verve near the small hamlet of 
agr lich lies on the boundary 
Mf Bo ‘ire and Wiltshire. I had 
vith \ officer of a New Zealand 
ores mpany, and while driving 
low specting a roadside spruce 
plan we noticed a “‘feathery”’ 
‘om . in the long grass about 
Oy rad. 

m objects were bouncing 
* grass, and thinking that 
My ‘fox among some young 
aa or possibly an owl being 
po switched off the engine 
- ‘at the car quietly to a 
— it then appeared that the 
a ‘Ss caused by a covey of 


, two old birds and at least 


Ve} oe ae 
}OWN young ones, viciously 


On killing the young pigeon, I 
found that it was severely pecked, 
but apparently in a healthy condition, 
and only unable to fly because it had 
left the nest a day or two too soon.— 
CHARLES FLoyp, Capt., R.E., Bath. 


KNOW YOUR BEES 


S1r,—The authorities have been ad- 
vising more people to keep bees. 
Many are anxious to do so whenever 
they can obtain the stocks. Will you 
be kind enough to publish a word of 
advice from a novice? It is just this. 
Any would-be bee-keeper really ought 
to know something about the subject. 
Old hands may say that bees look 
after themselves. Perhaps they do 
when they can, but that does not mean 
that they look after the interests of 
the bee-keeper. It needs management 
and knowledge to keep bees alive in 
winters such as we have now, and it 
needs still more to obtain honey 
from them that will give a fair return 
for the outlay. Bee societies and 
agricultural colleges give excellent 
courses of instruction. May I urge 
amateurs to make all the use of them 
that they can?—-CouNTRYWOMAN, 
Midlothian. 


BALANCING FEAT 


S1r,—So many people are taking an 
interest in goat-keeping nowadays 
that this photograph of Daisy and 
her first kid, Maisy, has almost a topical 
interest. Everyone who has kept goats 
knows how soon after birth the 
kidling can leap and play and jump, 
planting its tiny hoofs with as much 
assurance as though it had had years 
of practice in the use of them. In my 
picture mother’s back is offering the 
best eminence from which to survey 
life and the youngster is giving full 
attention to the difficulties of balance. 
The expression “giddy goat’’ mtst 
have been coined because the wild high 
spirits of kids. The one in the picture 
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looks as proud as a child playing 
the old game ‘‘I’m the king of the 
castle.”’,—B. CHULINDRA, Rock, near 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


WASPS’ NEST ON A SHED 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows 
a wasps’ nest built in a curiously open 
and exposed spot. It is on the outer 
wall of a wooden shed, and less than 
3 ft. from the ground. The shed is in 
a market garden, where there is 
constant passing to and fro. 

The wasps were extremely peace- 
able and allowed me to go close up 
to the nest to photograph it. It isa 
beautiful piece of work.—GWyNETH 
PENNETHORNE, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

[We have two fairly common 
species of wasp that build hanging 
nests, usually in trees or bushes, Vespa 
silvestris and V. norvegica, but it is 
exceptional for either of them to select 
such a situation as this. From the 
nature of the “‘ paper’’ we think it the 
work of V. silvestris —ED.] 


THE SMALLEST CHURCH ? 


S1r,—I have often heard that the 
church at Oborne, near Sherborne, 
Dorset, is the second smallest in 
England. Recently you published 
a picture of that at Culbone, but 
Oborne is smaller. It is 21ft. by 12ft., 
and was built in 1533 by the last 
Abbot of Sherborne. It was a fowl- 
house in 1931, and has recently been 
restored by the Rector, the Rev. Alan 
Williams, with the approval of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. It has a typical West 
Country wagon vault on oak rafters. 
—F. R. WINsTONE, Bristol. 


A REGIMENTAL ART 
GALLERY 


S1r,—I was interested to see, in your 
columns of issue of July 17, the 
photograph of the regimental badges 
at Cherat, N.W.P. Your correspon- 
dent, however, has two inaccuracies 
in his, or her, letter on the subject. 

The rock on which the badges are 
cut is actually right in the centre of 
Cherat, overlooking the Garrison 
Square, and just above the road 
which runs between two _ barracks. 
The Officers’ Club is just below this 
spot. 

The Black Watch badge was cut 
in 1905, and before that date quite 
a number had been done, some dating 
many years before 1905. 

The vicinity of Cherat lends itself 
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A HANGING WASPS’ NEST IN 
AN UNCOMMON SITUATION 
(See letter ‘Wasps’ Nest on a Shed’’) 


very much to this method of recording 
a regiment’s service as there are 
numerous large flat rocks of marble- 
like nature, making the carving of 
these badges an easier matter than it 
would be with different material. In 
other parts of the station there are 
single badges portrayed, some of them, 
like one of the Westmorland Regi- 
ment, long absorbed under the Card- 
well System of 1881. 

I might conclude by stating that 
my knowledge is first hand, my service 
including tours of duty at Cherat in 
1905 and 1906; on the former, 
memory brings back the actual seeing 
of the Black Watch badge being 
carved.—Davip B. CaLpeErR (Lieut.- 
Col.), Kirkcaldy. 


A FISH UNDER THE 
FLOOR 


S1r.—During my visits to a farmhouse 
in Cornwall I have seen a rather 
curious fish, namely a trout. 

The farmhouse in question has a 
natural stream flowing under it. In 
one particular room where the stream 
flows through the middle, the floor 
has been tiled. and one can lift up 
the tiles above where the stream flows, 
and put eggs, milk, butter, etc.. on a 
ledge between the stream and tiles; 
this provides a quite natural refrigera- 
tion. Whichever tile is lifted. in any 
part of the room. you can always see 
a trout, the same old trout which has 
been under the tiles in that room for 
three years to my knowledge.—J. P. 
Scott, Thurleigh Court. Nightingale 
Lane, S.W.12. 


DAISY AND MAISY AT HOME 


(See letter ‘‘ Balancing Feat’’) 
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FARMING NOTES 





OME branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union are putting forward again the 
proposal that a superman should be 
appointed at N.F.U. headquarters to act 

as the Union’s spokesman. They talk of £10,000 
a year as a proper salary for the high-power 
business man they want for the job. No doubt 
they have in mind the services which Mr. Foster 
has rendered to the Milk Marketing Board as 
general manager. I have never heard that he 
gets £10,000 a year, but no doubt the salary 
offered was sufficient to induce him to come 
over from the consumers’ co-operative organisa- 
tion to the producers’ side. Mr. Foster has been 
able to pull the Milk Board into a competent 
business organisation and his experience has 
been of the greatest value to a board consisting 
of farmers with little experience of the distribu- 
tive side of dairying. But it is not certain that 
a Mr. Foster transplanted to 45, Bedford Square 
would have a similar success. 
* * * 


"THE Council of the National Farmers’ Union 

is really the farmers’ Parliament. There 
is a lot of talking in committees and in the 
Council chamber once a month, and out of these 
discussions, covering many different points of 
view, comes a more or less agreed line of policy. 
On the political side the President of the Union 
is the farmers’ spokesman and, knowing the 
views expressed by the county delegates and 
the decisions taken by the Council, he should be 
competent to put any case to Ministers. His 
words as President of the N.F.U. carry much 
more weight than those of any professional 
spokesman, however well paid and well briefed. 
lhe present President, Mr. Christopher Nevile, 
who comes from Lincolnshire, has shown the 
qualities of real statesmanship and consistently 
gives farmers a sound lead in the national 
interest. After all, the only thing that matters 
to-day is that the agricultural community 
should pull its full weight in the war effort. 
This is not a time for long arguments and 
bargaining. When there is a point of trouble 
liable to hinder the food-production effort Mr. 
Nevile can always go direct to Mr. Hudson or 
lord Woolton and get the difficulty cleared up. 


* * * 


T is true enough that the Union is not always 
so fortunate in its Presidents. The counties 

do not always send up their best men as dele- 
gates to the Council, from whom the President 
and Vice-President are chosen. The ideal man 
is often tied so closely to his farming business 
that he will not give the time to attending 
committee and Council meetings in London. 
His neighbours and friends may try to persuade 
him, but he may feel that he is doing as impor- 
tant work at home on his farm and probably 
on the county council. Failing him, a second- 
rater who can talk is sent to London. The 
remedy lies with the county branches. No one 
would argue seriously that the farming com- 
munity cannot find enough first-class men 
capable of presiding over the Council of the 
Union and acting as agriculture’s spokesman. 
One year’s President may not possess all the 
qualities and experience of the last man, but 
there is always Mr. Cleveland Fyfe in the back- 
ground. As general secretary of the Union he 
has guided the organisation through many rocky 
passages. His shrewd advice is always worth 
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A SPOKESMAN FOR 
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THE LAST OF THE FIELD 


hearing and he is generally right. On the 
detailed technical points the chairmen of the 
several commodity committees at Bedford 
Square have their say, and there should never 
be any lack of expert guidance for the President 
and the general secretary. I cannot see that 
agriculture’s interests would be served any 
better by a superman drawing £10,000 a year. 
We might be worse served by a professional 
‘big business’? man than by our own people. 


* * * 


TOTAL of 3,500 pig clubs formed and regis- 
tered with the Small Pig Keepers’ Council 

is a worth-while achievement to the credit of 
the Council’s Chairman, Mr. Cedric Drewe, M.P., 
Mr. Alec Hobson and those who work with them. 
The original idea was that cottagers and allot- 
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ment holders should be encouraged to orm pj 
clubs, but the movement has made g eat pro 
gress in the towns. The villages ha. > rathe 
lagged behind, which is a pity. The countig 
which have moved fastest are  Y orkshirg 
Staffordshire, Middlesex, Lincolnsh re an 
Warwickshire. Of the whole of the pizs owne 
by members of pig clubs about 70 per cent 
belong to individual members of pig-owner 
clubs and 30 per cent. to co-operative club 
There is scope for co-operative clubs on a goo) 
many large farms. The men do not enjoy 
canteen facilities like the town workers, and aj 
occasional cut of fat bacon is a great boo 
Mr. Alec Hobson will send information abou 
forming farm pig clubs to those who write t 
him at Turville Heath, Henley-on-Thames. 
CINCINNATUS, 


GREAT SALE OF WELSH LAND 


ITH their customary enterprise Messrs. 

Stephenson and Alexander gave wide 

and full publicity to their instructions 

to dispose of a large area of land near 

Cardiff. The sale, one of the most 
important in recent years in Wales, was very 
successful and yielded a total, inclusive of 
£4,723 for timber, of £58,600. The estate in 
question was Cottrell, on the Swansea main road, 
of approximately 1,560 acres and six miles from 
Cardiff. 


LARGE FARMS AND LITTLE 
HOUSES SALEABLE 


HE main tendency of the market in the country 
salerooms is embodied in the heading. Al- 
though the rare and remarkable sight of a failure 
to reach the reserve for a group of farms has been 
seen in one district in the last week or so, there is 
generally speaking a sustained enquiry for land, 
especially farms and small holdings. 

Reports from local correspondents include the 
sale of 178 acres of fen land, at March, for £16,400; 
and a very keen competition for farms submitted 
at an auction at Hull. For 412 acres, near King’s 
Lynn, the hammer finally fell at a bid of £8,800. 
The Hull auction comprised 2,150 acres of an East 
Riding freehold, outlying portions of Rise Park 
estate. The 21 lots, having a total rental of just 
over £2,500 a year, changed hands for £35,370, 
farms realising up to £4,250, in the case of one of 
290 acres in Great Hatfield. 

Another auction by Messrs. Fox and Sons has 
been the means of disposing of a Bournemouth 
freehold, in St. Clement’s Road, for £3,200, and a 


‘West Cliff leasehold in Marlborough Road, for 


£1,250. 
FURNITURE AND BOOKS 


ONDON and country auctions of furniture are 
mostly crowded by eager competitors, and 
prices rule higher week by week. Now attention is 
being concentrated, often with more zeal than book- 
buying discretion on the contents of the average 
small libraries in well-furnished houses. Age and 
bulk are not the real tests of value of volumes, 
in fact the ‘‘ Miscellaneous books and papers, etc.,”’ 
for which a shilling or two per lot was not refused 
at pre-war sales, may contain something of value, 
while massive old volumes may be only useful for 
the salvage van. Recent sales include one by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, at Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park, when, the following prices were 
realised : An eighteenth-century grandfather clock 





by Samuel Atkins, £34; a bracket clock by Smiti 
London, £24; and a grandfather clock by Windmill 
London, £48. The books included Froissart 
Chronicles, £52; Boydell’s River Thames, £37 10s. 
Histories of the Universities of Cambridge an 
Oxford, £64; Scott’s Demonology and Wiichcrafi 
£29; Havell’s Theatres of London, £25; Homer (1616 
£28; and Gesner’s Jewel of Health (1576), £26. 

The second session of the sale of the contents ( 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gate, hel 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, has brougi 
the total for the two sales to £45,000 so far. 


BUSINESS IN LONDON HOUSES } 


XCEPT for an occasional auction of ordinan 
small houses of merely local interest no attempf 

is made to test the open market for Town property 
This, however, is not to say that there is nothin 
doing with regard to houses of the better class iff 
London and the suburbs. In certain districts suc 
is the pressure to take houses on yearly tenancity 
that owners see no reason to sell what will yield f 
good return on the capital sunk in the premise} 
The mere fact of a house being vacant attractf) 
innumerable enquiries in some suburban districts§ 
If, in accordance with A.R.P. suggestions, a noticé 
of where the key is kept is exhibited, there 1s su! 
to be a stream of enquirers: ‘Is the house tof 
let?” ‘Would part of it be let?’’—and so fortif 
A curious and not very satisfactory fact about thf 
majority of such applicants is that they are evidently 
persons for whom a large house would in norma 
times be looked upon as an impossibility. 19 
owner says that the majority of such would} 
tenants, coming for the first time in their lives int | 
a first-class suburb, imagine that any house can 0 
rented at about the figure that their billeted frien 
from war-damaged districts are paying. Applioyy 
tions from quite desirable people for some hous) 
have to be refused because the necesse cy repay 













exceed the limit prescribed for outlay o° building) 
In one instance only a few pounds’ wor: of Wor 
remained to be done when the builder cal. 4 ae : 
away, as he would not risk going abov the £10) 
limit. Another and less common case is rentiony 
by a correspondent who says she has © bought ¥ 
large suburban house which, owing to 1¢ oddity 
of its late owners, never had any light 1g sys] 
except oil lamps. Neither the electricit supplies 
nor the gas company will consent to s pply, J 
that this matters much, seeing that nei’ et WN 
nor pipes can be bought. Meanwhile a: otherws 





much ° 
rent, cal 
ITER. 





usable house remains empty, and ho 
rates and taxes are lost, to say nothing | 
be imagined.” AR 
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EVERY CAR LESS MAKES MORE PEOPLE CARELESS 


With traffic on the roads so greatly reduced, pedestrians, cyclists and motorists tend to 
become careless. Probably you wouldn’t dream of taking dangerous risks yourself—but 
remember, the other fellow might. For safety’s sake, it pays to be prepared. If your 


Austin is still ‘in the running’ keep it in good trim ready to respond in any emergency. 


@ PLAY SAFE ABOUT BRAKES. Carelessly adjusted 
brakes are not only dangerous, they cause 
needless wear on linings, drums and tyres. 
To adjust brakes turn shoe adjusters clock- 
wise a notch at a time as far as they will go, 
then turn back two notches. Always test 
after adjusting by braking fiercely and notice 
if car tends to pull to one side. Your hand- 
book gives full details. If you suspect brakes 


need re-lining see your Austin dealer. 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE —it contains useful tips—4d. monthly from your newsagent 








Keep your 


AUSTIN 


fighting fit 














HE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LID., LONGBRIDSE, BIRMIN 


GHAM. 
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AM! 
il H\ ‘Sa Silo wait em a si, 


Soil Cow Murrell Dado—winner of 1st prize and Reserve Female Champion, Rod Centenary Show, Windsor 
have laboured with her through the years to bring 
her to her sovereign beauty. 

Nothing comes without effort—not even Vict ory 
so once more we assure our friends that we will not 
spare ourselves to see that our Dairy Equipment and 
Farm Food Preparing Apparatus are available with 
as little delay as possible. To order much earlier 
than usual is the best way to prevent disappointment. 


Serr 


Pe ascarpneniK ge 


In Factory and on Farm, amongst the din of modern 
machinery and in the quietude of river and of hills, 
Engineers and Farm Workers alike are to-day con- 
triving together to obtain the utmost production for 
this hour of need. 


STEAMING OUTFIT FOR 
FARM FOOD 


Stock feeding problems are 
minimised by using the Barford 
“14W” Outfit to steam cook 
roots, kitchen waste, etc. Up to 
3 cwts. of potatoes or other roots 
can be steam cooked in 20-30 
minutes, using a minimum of fuel. 
Hot water can be drawn from 
the boiler. Free details on request. 


If ‘‘ Murre!l Dado’’ owes much to her pedigree she 
probably owes much more to the willing hands that 


AVELINCG ~ BARFORD-: LTD. 


CRANTHAM InN CS. 
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ALFA-JAV. 


COMBINE —RECORDER 
5 TOP PLACES * EAST DEVON MILK RECORDING SOCIETY 
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Alfa - Laval Combine - Recorder 


installation used by the Leeds & The placing of users of Alfa-Laval machines in 
Corporation, Skelton Grange this Society’s annual recordings, just published, 
Term. 3 om ee are: 5 top places (Class 1); 3 first places (Classes 1, 

orm, Knostrop, Leeds. 3 and 4); total, 14 places (out of 24). Last year 


yields is the right choice from every aspect. The 
Alfa-Laval Combine-Recorder makes safe, clean 
milk production a certainty. At no time is the milk 
exposed or subject to handling. Each cow’s yield 


BRITISH MADE 
THROUGHOUT 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD 


Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


Phone - - - - EALing O116 (5 lines 


similar successes went to Alfa-Laval users. Results 
each year, county by county, show the same high 
proportion of successes by Alfa-Laval milked herds. 
With milk production so vital to National Success, 
the milking plant that produces such sustained high 


The machine YOU WILL EVENTUALLY buy { 


is automatically weighed and recorded. Equipment 
for rinsing and sampling is included, also automatic 
food-rationing hoppers to each milking stall. Not 
only is labour reduced to a minimum, but in- 
experienced labour can be used with brief training. 
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A WORD TO FARMERS 


{ one respect most farmers are like the 
najority of us—they know there is far 
nore that they ought to do than they can 
* 4nd time to get through. Just now, 

joy. ver, everything that is humanly possible 

n food-production line must be done—and 

h ith the best labour that can be mustered. 





it - be worth while to consider briefly a few 
h that should receive the fullest practical 
it ton. 
ENSILAGE 

‘5 some it may seem late in the season to 
Li the making of silage, but no apology is 
ied, because there will still be many places 
vi late grass and other crops may be avail- 
ib or the silo, while certain grades of potatoes 
nz xe boiled and ensiled in the near future, 


is il as wet brewers’ grains if sufficient can 
ne tained. It will also not be long before 


uy -beet tops and leaves will be on the 
1a 5 of growers, and may be converted into 
is | silage if they are not consumed in the 
ie —or ploughed in because more directly 


1ec .ed to improve the land. 

'armers as a body now know pretty well 
vh « they can ensile and when, and they are 
eiig regularly informed as to methods, silos, 

and use of the material when made. There are 
now many and excellent cheap silos available, 
in a variety of materials—wired stakes and 
waterproofed paper, timber, or concrete blocks 
in varying styles. 

The desire to avoid extra costs has, of 
course, led to some ingenuity in making use of 
pits for ensilage. A Hampshire farmer, for 
example, had on his farm a gift from Germany 
—a bomb crater made a year or so ago. This 
he shaped up, and last year it contained 40 tons 
of silage. This year, after further changes, it 
contains 66 tons, and has a foot of chalk as a 
protective hat. 

Most manufacturers who supply a silo will 
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advise on its use. It is desirable to tread the 
material thoroughly, especially round the 
“outside,’’ and to use a thermometer to record 
the temperature of the fermenting material. 

_ The great point nowadays is to preserve for 
future use all good foods that can be kept and 
are not required for immediate consumption by 
stock. Corn is stored in stack and granary; 
straw and hay in stack; potatoes and roots in 
clamps; green fodder of many kinds in the form 
of silage. All these crops are used at a conveni- 
ent time for the production of milk, meat, wool, 
eggs—and it is good to have any of them as a 
standby in time of need. 

In this connection it needs ever to be borne 
in mind that the production of milk is of 
national importance, and that good silage is a 
useful stimulant to the milk flow. 


EARLY CORN SOWING 


In view of the real need to ensure as big a 
harvest as possible next year, “‘no stone must 
be left unturned”’ to make this effective. One 
valuable step towards it is concerned with early 
autumn sowing, as there are several reasons why 
this can be particularly helpful in securing the 
best results. 

First of all, early sowing necessitates 
ploughing and tillage operations while the land 
is still dry and most easily worked. In the next 
place early sowing means that the grain is likely 
to find congenial conditions in a September- 
October seed-bed—tilthy, damp enough, and 
warm enough to ensure rapid germination if the 
seed is of high quality. 

Early sowing affords high expectation of 
reduced loss from depredations by birds, which 
can still find much other food. As, too, the land 
is moderately dry there is at this time less loss 
from rotting than is apt to occur when the soil is 
very wet in November and December. The young 
plants, indeed, get a fine start with early sowing 


> 
and are well established before winter sets in. 
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For the foregoing reasons there is the added 
advantage that, within reasonable limits, the 
earlier the sowing the less seed is required per 
acre to ensure a full plant. Where, for example, 
3 bushels of seed per acre may be sown in 
November, 214 bushels or 2 bushels may suffice 
a few weeks earlier. When expensive seed is 
sown this saving is well worth consideration, and 
may easily amount to a substantial sum on a 
large acreage. 

Another point is that early sowing not only 
means ready germination and healthy establish- 
ment of a full plant before the coming of the 
cold and wet winter months, but this very fact 
should ensure a quick get-away in spring and 
lead to an early harvest—very often a most 
desirable result, as the crop may be saved while 
the days are long and the sun is hot to complete 
ripening and drying of the grain. 

When winter cereals get a good and early 
start they are much more easily able to grow 
away from and suppress weeds, and so are less 
trouble in spring. 

Taken as a whole, these considerations very 
clearly indicate the advantages of early sowing. 
As for speedy tillage, it is by no means unusual 
to see fields being ploughed while the stooked 
corn is still in the field—the rows of stooks 
being widely spaced to permit easy work 
between. 


FODDER CROPS 


It is not too late, especially in some dis- 
tricts, to sow seed for certain crops that may be 
of much value as fodder before the year is out, 
or early next spring. For the greater part, too, 
on clean land, ploughing is not needed. For 
example, for trifolium it is usual only to scratch 
the stubbles, sow the seed and roll it in. This 
crop, sown in September, may easily provide a 
heavy crop of good protein fodder for use in 
May and June, while it is still young and tender, 
or for ensiling; and it may then be followed by 





SOLUTION to No. 658. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of September 4, will be announced next week. 





CROSSWORD 


envelope) “‘Crossword No. 659, Country LIFE, 
Street, Covent Garden, 


No. 659 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. 


Solutions should be addressed (in a closed 
2-10, Tavistock 
London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 


office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, 
September 17, 1942. 
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"he winner of Crossword No. 657 is 


Mr. Stanley Stokes, Melcroft, 





2. Pope’s adherent (6) 
3. 
4. 


. Capital waters (6) 


Far from friendly visit (two words, 
5, 4) 
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Implement (5) 
A set from the Orient (4) 


The buses are a matter outside these 
commercial undertakings (10) 


A wind in August (4) 
No short cut (two words, 6, 4) 


DOWN. 


We join with her in the muddle (5) 


Fancies (8) 
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Pennsylvania, Exeter, Devon. 5. What the actor does (6) 
7. A segment of the circle crowns the 
bees’ homes (8) 
ACROSS 8. Stretched out (8) 
“Pretty wire’’ (anagr.) (10) 11. Hang in the steamer (6) 
\ story about beer after a small ration . cee 
of tea (4) 15. Compositions (6) . 
Sweets for Adam and Eve (two words, 17. Infrequent breakfast dish (two words, 
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roots. Rye and vetches or—on 
better land—oats and vetches, 2 to 
21% bushels of the cereal and 1 bushel 
of vetches (or up to 2 bushels on light 
land), will provide excellent spring 
fodder that contains a sound pro- 
portion of the protein-rich -vetches. 
What is not used for green foddering 
will find a suitable place in the silo. 

Rape may provide useful fodder 
in 10 weeks or so if broadcast at the 
rate of 5 lb. or 6 lb. per acre, but 
will be the better for 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia and 2 cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre. Fed off on 
light land it adds to soil fertility. 

Hardy turnips (green, grey- 
stones or green globe) may be 
expected in suitable areas to provide 
some valuable keep by December if 
4 lb. to 5 lb. of seed per acre are 
broadcast. 

At this time, too, Hungry Gap 
KXale may be sown for the provision 
of fodder in spring. 

Italian rye-grass may be sown 
at once at the rate of 15 lb. to 20 lb. 
per acre, with or without 4 Ib. of 
trefoil. It is very winter-hardy, and 
will yield a fair bite in November and 
come forward again quickly in early 
spring. 

Field beans may very usefully 
accompany oats and vetches to form 
a suitable and profitable mixture for 
heavy land, the beans acting for the 
vetches as sticks do for runner beans 

-but they are good food in themselves. For a 
silage mixture the seeding may consist of about 
1 bushel of grey winter oats, 1 bushel of vetches 
and 2 bushels of winter beans. Mr. W. S. 
Mansfield, of the University Farm, Cambridge, 
states that with a dressing of 10 to 12 loads of 
farmyard manure and 5 cwt. of superphosphate 

-or 8 cwt. of basic slag—per acre a yield of 
12 to 15 tons of green material can be expected, 
this making 8 to 10 tons of silage. 
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CLAMPING MANGOLDS FOR WINTER USE 
SUSSEX FARM 


It certainly deserves to be added here that, 
according to an official note, a farmer near 
Paisley has become so self-contained through 
his. efficient cropping that he actually returns 
his feeding-stuffs coupons to the Department of 
Agriculture. The reason is—silage and root 
crops produced on the farm, the cropping having 
increased the milk output by 1,000 gallons over 
previous years, when “several hundreds of 
pounds were spent on concentrates.”’ Truly 
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home food production for stock jg 
vindicated here. 


CARE OF MACHINERY 


Under present conditions, when 
machinery is increasingly costly or 
difficult to obtain, and replacements 
must often be awaited with such 
patience as one can muster, it is 
vitally necessary to take extreme 
care of what is already in hand, 
Anyone who leaves farm machinery 
dirty, unoiled, exposed to the wea her 
to deteriorate rapidly is acting in 
most reprehensible fashion. 

At this time all machi ery 
should be regarded as devoted to the 
State, to be held for the use of iny 
who may need it in order to help the 
national food-production effort ind 
prevent loss of crops. This natur illy 
assumes that the actual owner rust 
have first call upon it for the vy ork 
of his own farm. But neither a 
tractor nor the implements used ° ‘ith 
it should stand idle during a se: son 
of the year when they can be of “eal 
value on another near-by farm. If 
tractor plus plough, tractor lus 
cultivator, tractor plus manure or 
corn drill, be not in use on the owner's 
farm they may well be crop-sa vers 
on another. It is up to farmers to 
discuss the matter and come toa 
friendly and co-operative arraige- 
ment to pool machinery as never 
before. 

The Agricultural Machinery Development 
Board of 18 members, including the President 
of the N.F.U and six other farmers, as well as 
machinery and labour representatives, will cer- 
tainly do their utmost to provide more and 
better machinery. Meanwhile, those for whom 
new machinery and implements are intended 
should do their utmost to preserve in the best 
possible state such units as are already in their 
possession. 








HUGH BONE Sec. AYRSHIRE CATTLE HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
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—TO ALL OUR FRIENDS, who, 
realising Wartime difficulties, have 
shown patience and _ loyalty. 


Every effort is being made to increase our output 
of PLOUGHS, IMPLEMENTS and SPARE PARTS, | 
but delays in delivery wil! unavoidably continue. 


\ We suggest that as far as possible 
\ orders be placed with Implement 
\ Agents, well in advance, as all 

orders are dealt with in their turn. 


. RANSOMES 


\ 


mY gl .e oe 
Orwell Works, IPSWICH 








WILMOT?’S 


“ TURNALL ” 





DEEP DIGGING PLOUGH 





© solution to many of the most difficult 


problems of reclamation. 


Full Particulars: 
iLMOT & CO., Ltd., 17, St. Philips, BRISTOL 
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POTATOES 





It costs time, labour and money to bring a good potato 
crop to maturity. Do not waste this effort and expense 
by careless digging ; use the ‘Iron Age’ Kid Glove 
Digger. It is a glutton for work regardless of the 
soil, and has special features which prevent injury to 
the potatoes. May we send you further particulars ? 


SALES & & SERVICE 


SALE TILNEY & CO., LTD. WINNERSH, = BERKS. 
Registered Office : 3 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3 
MAIN DISTRIBUTORS :: 
FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., Winnersh Corner, EASTERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Essendine, 
Wokingham, Berks. Oxford, Beds, Bucks, Stamford, Lincs. Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Herts, Berks, Middx., Wilts, Surrey, Kent, Cambs, Hunts, Northants, Leics, Lincs, 
Hants, Sussex Rutland, Notts. 
WESTERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Alcester WATKINS & ROSEVEARE (Tractors) LTD., 
Rd., Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks. Warwick, Ivybridge, Devon. Devon and Cornwall. 
Worcs., Hereford, Glos., Somerset, Dorset, NORTHERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Essen- 
Radnor, Brecknock, Cardigan, Pembroke, dine, Stamford, Lincs. Northumberland, 
Carmarthen, Glam. ae Westmorland, Durham, Cumber- 
F. H. BURGESS, LTD., Green Bridge Works, nd. 
Stafford. Lancs, Cheshire, Staffs, Merioneth, JAMES H. STEELE, Harrison Road, Edinburgh, 
Salop, Flint, Denbigh, Derby, Carnarvon. II. All ‘Scotland. 


SPEED PRODUCTION 

















4 Git or Boy 


WITH AN ALLIS - CHALMERS 
‘WC’ TRACTOR 


Cam tackle wery Jot tn your fas 


HIS fast-working dependable Allis-Chalmers’ 
‘““WC”’ Tractor means faster and better 
farming. It is strong enough to do the heaviest 
ploughing and light enough to enable a boy or 
girl to do a 
man-sized job 
on your farm 
every day. 












Owing to the 
rubter shortage, 
all wheel type 
& tractors will be 
‘} available with 
/ steel , wheels 
only, ‘until 
further notice, 





ALLIS-CHALMERS = eS 


fea 


Its electric self-starter, its shockproof steering and its quickly accessible 
controls combined with its speed and responsive power make it most 
easy and pleasant to operate. 

Its Allis-Chalmers engine gives you smooth, untiring, full two-plough 
power which makes short work of tough jobs and its ‘* economiser ”’ 
carburettor system makes it as economical as a small tractor. 


(Sole Agents for 
Great Britain for 
Allis-Chalmers In- 
dustrial Tractors 
and Dirt-Moving 4 


Equipment, 


AwWwu F gee dis: Sete ost eal Be c a. 


Mackay (Agencies) 
Ltd. Colwall, ABBEYDORE - HEREFORDSHIRE 
1582.) AMS CYRATING ABBEY DORE TELE ONTRILAS 258 





Also at Totton, ee and at Santis ines, 
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No matter where our men in 
khaki may be fighting, they are 
defending our homes against the 
enemy from without. Doubly 
secure is the home which is pro- 
tected by the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COM- 
PREHENSIVE INSURANCE POLICY of 
the ‘ GENERAL ’ against the enemy 
from within—those destructive 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive 
Policy is renewed free for 
I2 months at the end 
of every fifth year if no 
claims have been made. 
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losses and liabilities to which 
every occupier of a house is liable. 
The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £100,000,000 in claims and 
its assets exceed £23,000,000. Its 
country-wide organisation—180 
branch offices—is a guarantee of 
prompt personal service every- 
where and at all times. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices : 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS * ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 











Please buy only for current needs— 


we will do our very best 


JAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 














SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 


Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1| 
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NEW BOOKS 








A CONTRAST IN 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 

once said that he was pre- 

pared to write about any- 

thing, from the price of beef 
to a coronation. On one occasion he 
received this note from the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph : 
“Please write a 
leader on Billings- 
gate and the price 
of fish, and start for 
St. Petersburg this 
evening.”’ 

Many a distin- 
guished “special 
correspondent” 
would have felt in- 
sulted at receiving 
that message. Sala, 
I have no doubt, 
considered it a com- 
pliment. It showed 
his editor’s faith that 
to the smallest thing as to the greatest 
Sala could give the touch and super- 
scription that marked it his, and 
therefore worth reading. 


THE SALA TOUCH 

Few people to-day know anything 
about the Sala touch. He and all his 
work are as dead as mutton. He 
survives as a Fleet Street ghost of 
whose days in the flesh the oldest of 
old stagers will occasionally tell a 
regretful tale. Yet this touch, this 
ability to invest all his subjects with 
an individual and inimitable mark, 
made him in his day, which ended fifty 
years ago, not only the most famous 
of English journalists but a person of 
world-wide reputation. 

Mr. Ralph Straus in Sala (Con- 
stable, 18s.) does not help us to under- 
stand why this was so. He does not 
quote widely from Sala’s work, but 
there is one fairly long extract from 
an article which Sala himself, we are 
told, thought to be among his best. 
Certainly, it was an incomparable 
opportunity for a journalist. Richard 
Pigott, the forger who sought to bring 
Parnell low, walked into Labouchere’s 
house and said that he wished to 
confess that the letters of which half 
the world were talking were forgeries. 
Labouchere sent for Sala, and Pigott’s 
confession was made in the presence 
of these two men. 

Here then, in the handling of this 
great “‘scoop,’’ one would expect to 
find the secret of the Sala touch. What 
one finds is an article padded with 
irrelevant matter and treating a 
serious and dramatic moment with an 
almost childish flippancy. 


A MATTER OF TASTE 


Clearly, Sala is a matter of taste, 
and tastes have changed, and so it is 
that the great fame of “the prince of 
correspondents,’’ a man who num- 
bered Royalty among his friends and 
who, in whatever country he visited, 
was received by our Ambassador there, 
is difficult to understand. Perhaps it 
is simply that he was first in the field. 
His newspaper was the first to throw 
over the tradition of a dull pomposity, 
and he was the first correspondent to 
appeal to ‘‘the masses.”’ 

Physically, Sala was an ugly 
brute with an immense nose that hung 
out the flags of all the vintages. He 


SALA 
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By Ralph Straus 
(Constable, 18s.) 


OCTAVIA HILL 
By E. Moberly Bell 
(Constable, I5s.) 


KING CAROL, HITLER 

AND LUPESCU 

By A. L. Easterman 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
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was quarrelsome, and this rose y, 
often literally punched. On one oc 
sion, when he was thrown out of ; 
disreputable den, it was split ‘rom to, 
to bottom and had to be : -wn np: 
rather, one imagines, like ¢ 1¢ lacing 


of a footiall. 4 
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zines, and S output 
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§ had contracted t; 
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on time or dond 
at all. 
The book is 


dedicated to one who, Mr. Strauy 
Says, regards ‘‘the name of Sak 
with the utmost detestation.’’ Many, 
I should imagine, shared this feeling 
during Sala’s lifetime; many wil 
share it on making his acquaintance 
through this book. But most of 
Sala’s sins were the sins of his time; 
most of his weaknesses were the weak: 
nesses of his profession as it '% 
practised in his day. Mr. Straus hi 
done his job admirably, and permits 
us to understand well enough that 
among his own self-indulgent kiné 
and in his own free-and-easy daj 
Sala’s qualities as a companion must 
have been considerable. It would no 
be surprising to learn that Fle 
Street’s popular resort the Falstaff hi 
been named after him. 


CONTRAST IN LIVES 


As though with the intention o 
providing an ironic contrast and fur 
nishing an illustration of the diversity 
of human creatures, Constables pub- 
lish on the same day as Sala’s lif 
Octavia Hill, by E. Moberly Bell (15s. 
But even these two lives had some 
thing in common. Both Sala aul 
Octavia Hill had some ability with tht 
pencil. Each wished in youth to fini 
a career in art. And each of them wa 
interested in the abolition of the slum: 
The very slum from which Sala hat 
been cast out, when enjoying 1 
vinous delights, to land disastrously 
on his nose, had engaged the attentio 
of his moralising pen. 

Octavia Hill knew more abol 
the slums than Sala did. She did 19 
advocate reform: she achieved ! 
That was her way: that was be 
secret: rather than cry aloud shi 
would work quietly: an lo! th 
thing was done. 

Octavia Hill’s people had bee 
wealthy bankers. She wa’ the thi! 
daughter of her father’s hird wild 
and a bank failure had brou: 1t povert 
to the family. She grew u at Finclf 
ley, then in the heart of t > country 
and from the beginnin, she 


fortunate in her associat 0S. o 
mother and her mother’s ther “9 
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n the Christian Socialist 


friends 
movement. 
Not long afterwards she met 


whose name already, as 
‘rote, “suggested a vision of 
uty and distant indefinite 
his feeling for him was never 
hough the day was to come 
when glory would be dimmed by 
clou human misunderstanding. 
Rvs souraged and helped her in 
he as an artist; but the appre- 
he London’s misery was daily 
ga ) the girl’s mind; and soon 
the ing passed into the back- 
ort id all the forefront of her 
life illed by the urge to give 
det sing to the people. . . iskin 
fin er earliest efforts. 


Ruskin, 
Octavi 
vague 
glory. 
to 


I D HUMAN BEINGS 


Moberly Bell calls Octavia 
t st theoretical of all the 
refi .’ and thereby she seizes 
up very essence of this good and 
re! le woman. Octavia never 
wo k o improve the lot of ‘the 
po he worked to improve the 
lot of and Mrs. Jones, Miss Smith 
anc ter Robinson, every one of 
whom sbe personally knew. It was 
significant that later in life, when her 
hal’-biother refused an invitation to 
stand fir Parliament, she ‘‘applauded 
his de-ision, being convinced that the 
work .e did in Reading was of infin- 
itely nore value than anything he 
could do at Westminster.’’ Miss 
Moberly Bell sums it up thus: ‘‘She 
did not, particularly, love humauity, 
she loved a great many human 
beings,’’ and this remark is worth 
considering in contrast with one 
yvritten concerning Karl Marx by a 
recent biographer: ‘‘Although he 
\Marx) disliked many men—perhaps 
most of the men he met—all his work 
testifies to a deep-rooted and authen- 
tic love for mankind.”’ 

Being a reformer (which is a 
surgeon) and not an appeaser (which 
is a quack), Octavia could not afford 
to be sentimental. She detested 
“charity.”’ “The idea that the duty 
of the rich to the poor can be com- 
muted for cash was anathema to her.’’ 
Her gift to the poor was herself and 
her sound intelligent notions. She 
expected them to co-operate. For 
example, it was for their good that 
they should keep out of debt. Very 
well, then : they must pay their rents. 
She would take no refusal. There must 
be no arrears. Pay or go was her rule, 
and they came to see the sense of it. 

Her influence, slowly built up, 
became immense. She kept herself so 
far as she could in the background, 
being completely guiltless of personal 
ambition; but so great was her 
prestige when she died that the 
Government offered a funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. The family 
declined, knowing that this would be 
her own wish. She was buried in a 
churchyard with a wide peace-giving 
vie resting-place not inappropri- 


ate : who had worked so hard, 
amon so many other things, to keep 
Spi en for the people. 
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tle of Mr. A. L. Easter- 


me King Carol, Hitler and 
Lu llanez, 12s. 6d.) is symp- 
tor t shows his opinion that 
the people are intimately 
ass pieces on the European 
“ the general view that 


su is no more than a 
tion, of no particular 
historical cause or con- 
q It is Mr. Easterman’s 
his view is wrong. 

wspaper correspondent, 
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Mr. Easterman has talked with Carol 
and Mme. Lupescu and many Ruman- 
ian statesmen. He takes a high view 
of Carol’s ability and sincerity and 
considers Mme. Lupescu to be a 
woman not only of outstanding beauty 
but of mental and moral worth. He 
casts doubt on the generally accepted 
opinion that she is a Jewess, and puts 
forward a romantic though unsub- 
stantiated case for her being of royal 
blood. 

But the charge of being a Jewess, 
in so fiercely anti-Semitic a country as 
Rumania, was a necessary weapon in 
the hands of the Bratianu family, 
whose feudal grip on the country was 
being opposed by Carol’s more en- 
lightened notions. 

That, briefly, is Mr. Easterman’s 
argument in a long and at all times 
interesting book. The Iron Guard 
opposition to the King was a reaction- 
ary movement of defence against 
enlightened rule. Mme. Lupescu gave 
it its most valuable handle. Hitler 
saw its value, stepped in and exploited 
it. Hence the fall of Carol, an en- 
lightened monarch who was ready, had 
substantial help and encouragement 
come from England and France, to 
take his place at their side in the cause 
of liberty. 
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PREJUDICE IN ARDEN 


N Shakespeare's Country (Batsford, 

10s. 6d.), Mr. John Russell brings 
modern hustle to the revaluation of 
“the heart of England,’’ as Drayton 
called these central shires. To take 
stock of it afresh, he maintains 
that the townsman’s “impatient, if 
delighted, analysis’’ is actually a 
more fitting mood of approach than 
“the golden wedding tenderness of 
the local writer.”’ 

Country people may submit to 
Tewkesbury’s tower ‘“‘swinging like 
a great Stilton across the eye’s field,”’ 
to Tudor mansions being described 
as ‘‘manical rambling burrows,’’ and 
other queer prejudices, but they resent 
distortion of facts. The old-fashioned 
guide books may have been dull, 
but they were generally accurate. 
Mr. Russell, while making use of 
them, has not made enough. For 
instance, the Saxon monastery, 
thought to have been founded by the 
grandfather of Offa (not ‘‘Ossa’’), is 
now no longer given to Bredon in 
Worcestershire, but to Breedon-on- 
the-Hill in Leicestershire. The tomb 
of William and Katherine Reed, 
““c. 1560,” is of the early fifteenth 
century before ever Reed became 
steward to the Beauchamps or came 
to Mitton. The tympanum which he 
describes as ‘‘the glory of Bredon”’ 
is at Beckford. A local writer would 
not have described Spetchley Park 
as near Elmley Castle, and placed 
Salwarpe Court on the banks of the 
Avon; nor, in writing of the Harford 
tombs of ‘‘John Guldo’”’ at Bosbury, 
have overlooked the stroke over the 
“‘o,’’ which thus shows the name to 
have been ‘“‘Guldon,’’ represented 
to-day by the far from rare Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire name of 
Guilding. 


A FOOD ECONOMY 

FOREWORD by Lord Woolton 

is a guarantee of the usefulness 
of Home Pickling (C. Arthur Pearson, 
ls. 6d.) which is endorsed by the fact 
that the book is now in a new and 
revised edition. As a clear, handy 
and comprehensive guide to its subject 
this inexpensive little book is not 
likely to be eclipsed. This autumn 
the recipes for pickling tomatoes and 
plums should be especially welcome, 
for both crops are heavy and it will be 
very much to our advantage if a 
considerable portion of them can be 
preserved to improve and vary winter 
diet. This is not merely a cookery 
book, it has much to say of interest as 
to the vegetables suitable for pickling 
and hints on growing them, 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


MORLEY \/ 


KNITWEAR SOCKS UNDERWEAR SHIRTS TIES GLOVES 











Burlingtons are the perfect alternative to imported 
EAL UELS 


Guaranteed made and rolled from the finest imported 
Havana and other world famous cigar leaf. 


Half Coronas | /- y 


Coronas | /8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


Petit Coronas | /4 


BURLINGTON CIGARS, I73, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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Corduroy, Jersey 
A\ngora Tweed and Knit 


HERE are interesting technical developments in the woollens and @ mass 

of beautiful cloths to choose from in all kinds of weights—cheering ‘ews. 

Colours, on the whole, are bright and clear, mixed to make by lliant 

contrasts. Patterns are usually small and tailored. There are many 
neutrals, many of them plain, many woven tone on tone so that this forr s the 
design. Herringbones are outstanding among the tweeds. Leading colou 3 and 
colour combinations are a charming ice blue with beaver browns, a golden elloy 
and violent grassy greens. Crushed strawberry is a newcomer among the ¢ veeds 
and is proving very popular. 

In the large and varied Jacqmar collection are worsteds woven in the trac tional 
tweed designs, perfect for the sleek tailored suits and frocks that are the | :aders 
of war-time fashions. The soft, blurred blues and yellows associated with .\cotch 
homespun tweeds are used with great success for these worsteds. Thei> is a 
delightful tiny checked one in sky blue, beige and brown, or in two golder. tones 
and beaver brown as well as various shepherd’s checks, and district checks, all of 
which would tailor easily.. Tweeds, flecked like a Donegal but with a soft surface 
and ‘‘handle,’’ are another novelty. The twist in the weave gives a curly appear- 
ance something like mohair. These tweeds come in dark colours, crimson, « deep 
green or blue, with black—completely off the usual Donegal beiges flecke: with 
white and colours. Among a large group of Shetlands at Jacqmar’s are bird's-eye 

designs and tone-on-tone herringbones in crottal browns 
A and greys, as well as many glowing rich tones. A deep 
n angora tweed by cineraria blue is good, so is the squashed strawberry 
Brenner Sports has a - 
jumper top with a dark SERS AL , Aa 
brown knitted front and 
sleeves. The back of 
the dress is entirely in 
angora tweed which is 


a light shade of brown. 


DENES 


From the new Dorville 
collection, a fine ridged 
corduroy with two capa- 
cious pockets, a full 
gathered skirt, revers and 
collar and a square yoke. 
Lillywhite’s. 


Turn-down shirt collars 
have almost disappeared 
on wool frocks. The 
collar on this pimento- 
coloured jersey frock from 
Harrods looks like two 
fan-shaped revers. There 
are radiating tucks on the 
bodice and knife pleats 
on the skirt. 
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Double texture proofed pop- 
lin blouse with adjustable 
waist. Natural only. 4 sizece 


10 coupons. 47/- 


Similar style, zip fastened. 
Brown/beige. 


Divided skirt, perfectly 
in lovely check 

Useful also for 

i Hip sizes 


” a tan 








All-in-one proofed woollen 
dine suit. Zip fastened 
ed throughout. Four 
pockets. Navy only. y, 

ry 5719 , In Town today, Country tomorrow — there is your TRAVELLA right 
coupons. , 





' in the forefront of fashion. It’s smart to be casual and it’s coupon- 
e, no epaulettes, 


3, lined check. 57/9 


© proofed cap, 14/6 


clever to buy all-purpose clothes. This Autumn aristocrat in 
bold overcheck is typical of the many Travella styles stocked by 


the best fashion houses. Six specialised sizes are available. 


TRAVELLA 


Wholesale and Export only 


PICCADILLY Cl RCUS, S.W. | 2 = = | SELINCOURT & SONS, LTD., 3 VERE ST., LONDON: Ww.i 
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ca A typical Classic ; 
»%, 2 Utility Model in +& 
€_ Sthe finest quality 
# Mohair Pile cloth. 
yy Newest colours. 


i 


vers 


¥ 


PROM LEADING .£ AS BT ON 
TG at ee gee a ee 


M. & S, SEIGAL LTD. (Wholesale only), Elsley House, 24-30, Gt. Titchfield St., W.1 


Three novelties for the winter from Jacqmar 
—a worsted suiting woven in a tweed design 
in mixed pastels; a fine dress-woollen with 
bows that look embroidered but are actually 
obtained by a new “montage”’ process; g 
Donegal fleck in Cumberland wool, (top) Wasp 
yellow, crimson or emerald green and black, 


which has been bought exten. 
sively. Checks with ‘oning 
plains are in clear | lliant 
colours, sky blue and t: bacco 
brown with a plain | rown 
jade and lacquer red _ ith q 
plain green, violet and cycla- 
men, or violet and sk. ° blue 
with a plain violet. Three 
herringbones in suit eights 
in pastel blue and brow 1, gold 
and brown, dirty pi: < and 
brown, with a very | efinite 
design are good. Ne coat- 
weight tweeds include a big, 
bold herringbone with ; third 
colour introduced in  ertain 
colour ranges breaking up the 
up-and-down design anc giving 
a blurred effect. Ice b!1e was 
woven across a browa and 
beige herringbone and looked 
very pretty indeed. 

The third novelty weave 
at Jacqmar’s is a fine dress 
woollen, soft enough for the 
moulded frocks of the winter, 
that has tiny bows or dice 
over the black ground. These 
motifs look embroidered, are 
actually blown on at high 
pressure and gummed on, 
They are in bright colours— 
forget-me-not blue, emerald 

green, fondant pink, golden yellow on a black 

ground. Another range of fine dress woollens has 

the finish and softness of a Kasha cloth, is made in 

off colours, mostly pastels, though a geranium red 

is included, and the effect is obtained by weaving 

in a dun-coloured fleck with the colour so that i 
looks something like the jaspé jerseys that were so fashionable a few 
years back. This material is right for the tailored shirt frock and th 
colour range is large. 


URE silk is not being imported at all, and stocks are getting low, 
Marshall and Snelgrove have a considerable quantity—nulti 
coloured floral crépe de Chines at £1 a yard, some with all kinds of 
mixed flowers covering the white grounds, others with bouquets 0 
minute gay flowers forming a design that about half covers the dark 
grounds. There are three of these designs of tiny flowers. They are 
easy to make up, and each is in a range of four or five differen 
groupings of colours. Two-coloured all-silk crépes have stylised passion; 
flowers on dark grounds, the design traced in brick, chalky blue, mustar 
yellow, cherry or emerald green. The French metal brocades are lovelyand 
there is a really large range of these to choose from in all kinds of colours. 
They are splendid for the tailored bridge coats and tailored blouses 
which will make an old dark skirt look partyish. Among the plain fabrics 
is an all-silk crépe de Chine for 12s. 6d. and another one at IIs. a yard. 
This is still obtainable in a good selection of colours. There are, of course; 
stocks of rayon marocains, pebble crépes and a 
few blistered and crinkled rayons in a heavy weave 
For lingerie Marshalls are showing rayon A Shetland twee 
crépes at 6s. 8d. a yard that wash well and are soft that is made in mos 
to hardle. They come in peach, flesh, dusty pink, pastel colours; and 
turquoise, and sky blue. ‘The rayon satin at a brown andyello 
7s. 11d. a yard can still be had in mushroom, pink, check broken wit 
beige and deep sky. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. black. This is ¢ 
= Scottish tweed wit 
asoft effec: obtained 
by mixing mohai 
and ‘ool. 
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ual designs and colours 
‘ns. wide and cost 16/8 
yard (2} coupons) 


patterns to:— 


JACQMAR 


enor Street, London, W.1 














. VEanp JUDY 


TRATION SPECIALISTS 


‘pert in re-creating 
ur disused clothes 








\\ y not use the precious 

p: war material lying idle 

pe aps in men’s suits and 
great coats ? 

Tiey can be unpicked 

and re-made into suits or 
winter coats 


by 
JANE ano JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 


Furriers . Milliners 
oane 36 Wilton Place, 
537 London, S.W.1 
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© Supplied in two sizes, NO. | for 2-lb. 






1 


Bold. 


T 


uith the 
SNAP 


PATENT: 


SIMPLE* QUICK: CHEAP 


jarsandNO.1A for I-lb.jars complete 
with labels and instructions. Get a 
supply to-day andenjoySummer frults 
in Winter without points coupons. 
NO SUGAR NEEDED! Awarded 
the Certificate of ‘‘Good House- 
keeping *’ Institute. 


2/ (plus 8d. purchase tax; 
for bottling 12 jars. 
6: 1lb. or 2ib. carton 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 

(Dept. 118 waa — 
STAPLEHURST, 

KENT 

Also at 
BROMLEY, KENT. 















ought by us. 


EN & CO. 





he ‘lers in New Bond Street. 


“NDS UP 100% 


HIGH PRICES paid for 
5, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
‘R, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
\l. Government acquire al] 
Call or post, 


t 2ND STREET, W.I. 
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NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. TEL.: REGent 1951 





Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 
Cleveland Street, W.|I. 


See Agents in West End: 








NURSERY 


MEN Shy SEp 17] 

ANo ,,. Rs Vicg “VE 
“re, Wonen, Or la k & 
Ni : ‘ $ 


















T.G. 3b. 





mn rates, including postage : 
matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 


Friday for the Proprietors, CoUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED, by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House 

















































YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety 
which may be caused to your 
dependants if for any reason 
your affairs have not been 
satisfactorily arranged ? 

In these days when life is so 
uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather 
than an individual as_ the 
Executor of your Will or in the 
capacity of Trustee needs little 
emphasis. By so doing, 
continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient 
administration. 

Full details can be obtained 
from any Branch of Lloyds 
Bank Limited or from_ its 
Executor and Trustee Offices 

at 
Ewburst Place, Ewhurst (near 
Guildford), Surrey, 39 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2, 5 Albemarle Street, 
W.1, 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, Bangor 
(North Wales), Birmingham, 
Bournemouth,’ Bristol, Exeter, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle upon Tyne and Swansea. 





LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

























MAKE 100% USE 
OF YOUR CLOCHES 


With Cloches harder to come by these days 
better make c-o-n-t-i-n-u-o-u-s use of those 
you've got. 

That's the secret of growing more on the 
same space andfof having supplies of vegetables 
the year round. 

Our Horticultural Bureau will gladly give you 
free advice on any of your Cloche problems 















* Cloches v. Hitler’ Guidebook—S5d. post free. 
hase Cultivation Ltd., Dept. D.A., Chertsey 








including Purchase Tax 
“Eclipse”? Blades (now made 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern) are not easily obtainable 
nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and 

comfortable shaving. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 















by THE SUN ENGRAVING Co., LTD., London and Watford, Herts. 


Inland and Abroad, 86/8; Canada, 84/6. 


" Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. ~ Printed in England | 


d 3 Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as 
Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. South Africa: Central News Agency, Limited. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW Re LANE, LONDON, €.C.2 


FIRE -MARINE- BURGLARY fet’ «= LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
owe etc. 
HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at ote ; ‘ : KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 























TELEPHONE 


27301 (20 LINES) TD, 
Bb IN sTEEL 


Head Office LEEDS 


vi93 





FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILEY 








belfast Ginger Ale 


still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
- of a little good whisky. 
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